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CENTRAL AMERICA— 


Charter of San Salvador Unites Five Countries 


W. Pat. STRASSMANN 


AMERICAN REPUBLICS DIVISION, OTT 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


ies CREATION of the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States under 
the Charter of San Salvador was the 
most important step taken by the For- 
eign Ministers of Costa Rica, El Salvador, 
Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua on 
October 14, 1951, after a week of nego- 
tiations and ceremonies at San Salvador, 
El Salvador. When the Charter of San 
Salvador is ratified by the five national 
governments, the new organization will 
begin to function within the United Na- 
tions and the Organization of American 
States. From now on, the Foreign Min- 
isters of the five countries are to meet 
at least every other year, and, with the 
assistance of an Economic Council and 
a permanent Secretariat, they will un- 
dertake the solution of a wide variety 
of mutual problems, ranging from the 
facilitation of trade and travel by the 
elimination of customs and other bar- 
riers to the coordination of health, sani- 
tation, and educational projects. 

The Charter of San Salvador is a step 
toward the attainment of an old ideal— 
Central American Union. Under Span- 
ish colonial rule, the five negotiating 
countries were Provinces of the Cap- 
taincy-General of Guatemala, which 
briefly formed a part of the Mexican 
empire of Agustin de Iturbide. After 
Iturbide abdicated in 1823, a constitu- 
tional assembly was held in Guatemala 
City, and a declaration of independence 
established the United Provinces of Cen- 
tral America. The new federation in- 
cluded all the territory of the Captaincy- 
General of Guatemala, except the 
Province of Chiapas which joined the 
Mexican Republic. 

A Central American 
adopted November 22, 1824, abolished 
slavery, encouraged immigration, and 
formulated popular, representative, and 
federal government. Opposition to the 
Liberal President, Francisco Morazan, a 
native of Honduras, who abolished most 
of the monastic orders, promoted educa- 
tion, and moved the capital from Guate- 
mala City to San Salvador, resulted in 
violence and in 1838 led to the with- 
drawal of Nicaragua, Costa Rica, and 
Honduras. By 1850 all five countries 
had independent constitutions, but the 
dream of union was never forgotten. In 
the century that followed, wars and ne- 
gotiations failed to reunite the countries, 
but outstanding Central Americans, such 
as Dr. José Gustavo Guerrero of El Sal- 
vador, President of the International 
Court of Justice at The Hague for a third 
of a century, continued to promote the 
reestablishment of a Central American 
Nation. 

A unionist congress held at Santa Ana, 
El Salvador, in September 1944 failed to 
achieve positive results when revolutions 
Scurred later that year in El Salvador 


Constitution 


December 24, 195] 


and Guatemala. During the past year 
the most active proponent and organizer 
of unionism has been Foreign Minister 
Roberto E. Canessa of El Salvador. 
Under his guidance an unusual, almost 
unexpected measure of agreement pre- 
vailed at the recent conference, and the 
delegates completed their work within 
1 week. 


bers of Commerce 


Preliminary Meeting of Cham- 


An important preliminary to the meet- 
ing of Foreign Ministers was the first 
Conference of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry of Central America which 
convened in San Salvador a month ear- 
lier, September 12-15, Among the most 
important recommendations of this con- 
ference were the negotiation of Central 
American bilateral and multilateral free- 
trade agreements, adoption of uniform 
tariff rates on non-Central American 
products, and the ultimate establishment 
of a Central American customs union. 
The conference also recommended the 
adoption of a single monetary system 
with stable foreign exchange rates. 
Adoption of a uniform commercial code 
with standardized laws governing con- 
tracts, insurance, partnerships, incorpo- 
ration, accountancy, documents, and 
bankruptcy, was recommended. Other 
resolutions favored the simplification of 
tax legislation, elimination of travel bar- 
riers, completion of the Pan-American 
Highway, improved vocational educa- 


Pan American Highway in Nicaragua. 
the five Central American countries into a single economy and will invite tourists 


from the United States. 


tion, and an extensive study of the com- 
mon Central American problem of 
underconsumption of foodstuffs and 
clothing. 

A permanent Federation of Chambers 
of Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture 
of the Central American Isthmus was 
then formed, to meet annually for the 
promotion of closer economic ties, settle- 
ment of commercial differences, the ex- 
change of economic information, and 
the elevation of living standards. 

The work of this conference was 
highly acclaimed by the business com- 
munity of San Salvador and the Salva- 
doran press. President Oscar Osorio de- 
livered the principal opening speech to 
the conference, and Foreign Minister 
Roberto E. Canessa gave a banquet in 
honor of the delegates. Although Pan- 
ama is historically not a part of Central 
America, delegates from the Chamber 
of Commerce of Colon participated in 
the conference. After the conference 
adjourned, copies of the adopted resolu- 
tions and recommendations were made 
available to the Salvadoran Government 
for use in the Foreign Ministers’ Con- 
ference. 


Foreign Ministers’ Conference 


Not all of the recommendations of the 
Conference of Chambers of Commerce 
and Industry were incorporated into the 
Charter of San Salvador or the 20 resolu- 
tions adopted by the Conference of For- 
eign Ministers. The Foreign Ministers 
were interested in making a realistic first 





Gaps remain in Guatemala and Costa Rica. 








Drying coffee in Costa Rica. 


Inasmuch as 





coffee accounts for 67 percent of the 


exports from Central America, rising world coffee prices have contributed greatly to 


the prosperity in that area. 


step toward unity and were determined 
to avoid the sweeping and controversial 
plans which had led to failure in the 
past. For this reason proposals to con- 
voke an immediate meeting of the five 
Central American Presidents, to organize 
a constitutional convention, were not 
adopted. The Costa Rican delegation 
particularly insisted that the conference 
should be limited to the discussion of 
practical economic and social measures 
and should avoid impractical political 
plans. Nevertheless an “eventual” meet- 
ing of the five Presidents is to be known 
as the “Supreme Agency” of the Organi- 
zation of Central American States (O. C. 
A. S.), whereas the biennial meetings 
of Foreign Ministers are to be known 
as the “Principal Agency.” 

The detailed work of the conference 
was completed by three committees 
which sat far into the night during the 
week of the conference. The committee 
to Draft Statutes prepared the Charter 
of San Salvador; the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Matters and the Committee on 
Cultural and Miscellaneous Matters pre- 
pared the 20 resolutions. By resolution 
of the Ministers, a flag consisting of a 
blue field with a white circle was de- 
signed for the new organization. Inside 
the circle is the shield of the old “‘United 
Provinces of Central America” and the 
legend “Organization of Central Ameri- 
can States.” 


Terms of the Charter 


The preamble of the Charter of San 
Salvador states that the Central Amer- 
ican Republics are parts of the same 
nation, separated by artificial barriers, 
and that a regional organization as de- 
vised by modern international law pro- 
vides the suitable formula for reinte- 
grating the five countries. Mutual as- 
sistance and the pacific solution of dis- 
putes, within the principles of the 
United Nations and the organization of 


4 


American states, are the purposes of the 
new organization. 

The Foreign Ministers are to meet bi- 
ennially or whenever three of them con- 
sider it necessary. The seat of the meet- 
ings is to rotate among the five coun- 
tries. The next meeting is to be held in 
Guatemala within a year from the date 
the Charter comes into force following 
ratification by all five members. Each 
Foreign Minister has a single vote, and 
all substantive questions must be 
adopted unanimously. 

The Charter also provides for a Secre- 
tariat General, called the “Central 
American Office,” with a seat in San 
Salvador. The Salvadoran Government 
has already announced it will erect a 
building and: provide equipment for this 
office. Maintenance costs for the office 
will be prorated among the five coun- 
tries by an ad hoc commission. The 





Washing bananas for export—Honduras. 
In 1950 banana exports from Central 
America amounted to 34 percent of 
total world banana exports. 





Secretary General of the Central Amer- 
ican Office is to be elected by the Foreign 
Ministers for a single 4-year period and 
will have the duty of supervising the 
distribution of documents and coordi- 
nating the work of subsidiary agencies. 
These subsidiary agencies, including 
meetings of other ministries, may be or- 
ganized for the consideration@gf any 
problem whenever the Foreign Ministers 
deem it convenient. There is to be an 
Economic Council which is to meet at 
least once a year The first meeting of 
the Economic Council is to be convened 
within 6 months after the Charter comes 
into effect, to study Central American 
economic problems and submit recom- 
mendations to the Guatemala Meeting 
of Foreign Ministers. 

The Republic of Panama may join the 
O. C. A. S., provided its Government 
ratifies the Charter of San Salvador. 
The Charter was signed October 14 by 
Foreign Minister Mario Echandi of Costa 
Rica, Roberto E. Canessa of El Salvador, 
Manuel Galich of Guatemala, J. Edgardo 
Valenzuela of Honduras, and Oscar Se- 
villa Sacasa of Nicaragua. 


Resolutions 


The resolutions prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Matters and the 
Committee on Cultural Matters cover a 
wide variety of topics—scholarships and 
missions of students and tehchers are to 
be exchanged periodically; the national 
universities are to support the Superior 
University Council of Central America; 
a rotating Press and Radio Congress and 
a Central American Press and Informa- 
tion Office are to be organized: and a 
Central American radio-telephone and 
radio-telegraph system is to be estab- 
lished. 

Action on proposed unified hoof-and- 
mouth-disease control methods and 18 
other projects in the fields of. health, 
sanitation, and education was strongly 
recommended. Sympathy was expressed 
with a petition addressed to the Confer- 
ence by the People’s United Party of 
British Honduras. The Foreign Min- 
isters recommended that the self-gov- 
ernment movement for British Honduras 
be assisted “in any way possible.” They 
also recommended that their govern- 
ments instruct delegations to the forth- 
coming United Nations General Assem- 
bly to consult with each other and adopt 
joint resolutions. 

Immigration regulations are to be 
simplified through reciprocal and multi- 
lateral agreements, and tourist cards are 
to facilitate the travel of Central Amer- 
icans among the member republics. Na- 
tionals of one of the member States, 
resident in another, are to be exempted 
from charges and taxes levied on non- 
Central American residents. 


Free-Trade Treaties 


Perhaps the most important resolution 
is the recommendation for the conclu- 
sion of bilateral and multilateral free- 
trade treaties. The first of such treaties 
was concluded between Honduras and 
El Salvador in 1918. The second was 
formally adopted on August 21, 1951, 
between Nicaragua and El Salvador 
and is to serve as a model for other 


(Continued on p. 27) 
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U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids should be addressed to the Commis- 
sioner, Queensland Government Railways, 
Adelaide Street B 8, Brisbane, Australia. 


Ceylon in Market for 
Gas and Water Pipes 


The Government of Ceylon wishes to re- 
ceive from manufacturers only bids covering 
the supply of black-iron and galvanized-iron 
gas and water tubes of various sizes, as well 
as galvanized pipe fittings. 

Specifications are available on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

Bids will be accepted in Ceylon until Jan- 
uary 22, 1952, and should be addressed to the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon. 


Licensing Opportunities 


1. Austria—‘Muehl Chemie” (manufac- 
turer of dressing for wounds, remedies for 
foot ailments, vegetable extracts, and auto- 
matic battery acid renewer), Aigen-Schlaegl, 
Province of Upper Austria, seeks an Amer- 
ican chemical manufacturer who would be 
interested in manufacturing under license in 
the United States “Kaloplast’” (a blood 
staunching disinfectant used in dressing 
wounds) and an automatic battery acid for- 
mula for automobile batteries, which re- 
portedly renews old batteries and extends 
the service life of new batteries by 50 percent. 

2. Germany—Friedrich Hub (engineer, in- 
ventor), Mehlingen /Pfalz uber Kaiserslau- 
tern, wishes to enter into a licensing agree- 
ment with an American firm for the manu- 
facture in the United States of the following 
devices: (1) A plate-shears especially adapted 
for handicraft work, and (2) a new type of 
reflector for motortrucks and busses which 
can be quickly adapted to existing units or 
installed on new vehicles. 

3. Italy—Industrie Agricole Riunite Belsito 
(manufacturer of soap, ethyl alcohol, olive 
and seed oils, wine vinegar, extracts for 
liqueurs), Viale Stazione Introdacqua, Sul- 
mona, Province of Aquila, wishes to arrange 
for the manufacture under license in Italy 
of greaseless soaps or soaps with a minimum 


of grease content which provide a thick 
lather. 
4. Italy—Dental Univers, S. r. l. (manu- 


facturer of methacrylic resin, acrylic reliner, 
impression materials, tin-foil substitutes, 
opacifiers, adhesive powders, anesthetics, 
syringes, impression trays for dentists and 
dental laboratories), Via S. Eufemia 19, 
Rome, invites licensing proposals from Amer- 
ican firms for the manufacture in Italy of 
new dental laboratory products, such as ce- 
ments, for which its plant is suitable. 

5. Italy—Figil di Carcono Gerolamo, S. p. 
A., Officine Meccaniche e Fonderie (manufac- 
turer and exporter of paper-making machin- 
ery), Maslianico, Province of Como, is inter- 
ested in being licensed by an American firm 
for the manufacture in Italy of paper-making 
machinery, such as refiners, hydra-finers, 
hydra-pulpers, pulp-masters, acqua-pulpers, 
and thickeners. Firm states that its plant 
is equipped with a modern cast-iron foundry 
and workshops, and that space is available 
for expansion. 

6. Norway—A/S Ra-Gla (manufacturer of 
glass lighting fixtures, shades and screens 
for fluorescent lighting fixtures, decorated 
glassware, i. e., plates and drinking glasses), 
Hedemarksgaten 10, Oslo, wishes to be li- 
censed by American manufacturers’ to 
utilize new production methods and designs 
in its present manufactures, as well as for 
the rights to manufacture in Norway allied 
lines, such as mirrors, enameled sheet iron, 
small refrigerators, and fixtures for fluores- 
cent and other lighting for household use. 
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Firm states that it has a new plant with all 
modern equipment and that space is avail- 
able for expansion. 


Import Opportunities 


7. Belgium—Etablissements Prayon De 
Pauw, S. A. (manufacturer, export mer- 
chant), 11 Longue rue des Violettes, Ghent, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
all qualities of card clothing, quantity ac- 
cording to order. 

8. Colombia—Nemesio Rubio Villalobos, 
Apartado Aéreo 1441, Barranquilla, urgently 
desires to contact United States laboratories 
or Government-research centers interested 
in importing yams, known in Mexico as 
Cabeza de Negro, which he believes yields 
the raw material used for the preparation of 
cortisone. Samples will be furnished by Mr. 
Rubio for laboratory analyses or botanical 
identification. Mr. Rubio claims he is pre- 
pared to ship large quantities of the yam 
regularly from Barranquilla on a f. o. b. or 
c. i. f. American port basis. 

9. Denmark—A. O. Boligmontering (manu- 
facturer), Krystalgade 19, Copenhagen K, 
offers on an outright sale basis three types 
of hand-made, small modern upholstered 
sofas of first-class materials and workman- 
ship, quantity according to order. As firm 
has had no previous experience in shipping 
to the United States, it would appreciate any 
shipping instructions considered necessary. 
Photographs and price information available 
on a loan basis. 

10. England—Capsules Ltd. (manufacturer, 
exporter), Newton Works, Stretford, Man- 
chester, seeks United States market and re- 
gional agents (New York, central, and east 
and west coasts) for lighter fluid in gelatine 
capsules, packed in tin containers of 1 gross, 
minimum quantity per shipment, 144 gross. 
Firm requests complete packing, shipping, 
and routing instructions. 

11. England—H. B. McDermott & Co. 
(broker, commission merchant), 57 Knights- 
bridge Court, Sloane Street, London, S. W. 1, 
offers on an outright sale basis West African 
timber (hard and soft), rubber, pepper, and 
ginger. 

12. France—CAF—Centrale d’Affinage et de 
Fonderie, 167 Boulevard Rabatau, Marseille 
(Bouches-du-Rhone) offers for sale its pat- 
ent for a special process claimed to eliminate, 
by cold treatment, approximately 50 percent 
of the lead from bronze scrap; alternatively, 
firm will consider licensing the use of the 
process. Firm is engaged in the production 
of nonferrous metals or alloys obtained by 
refining industrial residue or scrap. 

13. France—Ateliers de Constructions 
Mécaniques Vve. G. Roux & Fils (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, retailer), 66 Rue Pierre, 
Bordeaux, Gironde, is interested in (1) ex- 
porting to the United States excellent-qual- 
ity cranes, (boat, dock, derrick, and truck) 
and hoisting winches for trawlers, preferably 
the latter; (2) in selling to United States 
branches abroad; and (3) in entering into 
licensing or working agreement with an 
American manufacturer of similar equip- 
ment. Capacities of machines (hand- or 
power-driven) from 550 to 22,000 pounds and 
over. Inspection available in Bordeaux, 
France, at buyer’s expense. Correspondence 
in French preferred. Firm will appreciate 
shipping instructions or suggestions. Illus- 
trated literature (in French) available on a 
loan basis. 

14. France—Maison J. H. Sécrestat Ainé 
(distiller and manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer, exporter of rum, cognac, brandies, 
liqueurs, aperitifs), 40-56 Cours du Médoc. 
Bordeaux, Gironde, desires to market in the 
United States, liquors, aperitifs, cognac, and 
brandies. Price list obtainable on a loan 
basis. 

15. France—Etablissements Charles Yaune 
& Cie. (manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
Pont de la Cité, Périgueux, Dordogne, seeks 
United States market and agent for high 
quality or de luxe canned food products and 
all kinds of prepared dishes, including fruits 








(pears, peaches, and prunes), foie gras, ang 
chicken. Inspection available in Périguex, 
Dordogne, France, by appropriate French 
authorities, at buyer’s expense. Firm indi- 
cates present production of Périgueux plant, 
estimated at 500 metric tons of food products 
yearly, could be increased three or four times 
if United States financial assistance could be 
obtained for purchasing additional equip. 
ment. Descriptive literature and labels (in 
French) available on a loan basis. 

16. Germany—Otto Bornhuetter, Metall. 
warenfabrik (manufacturer), (no street ad- 
dress), Wiehl/Rhld., offers on an outright 
sale basis oil feeders with double pumps. 
Illustrated pamphlet (in German) obtain- 
able on a loan basis. 

17. Germany—Friedrich Buechner Schie- 
fertafelfabrik G. m. b. H. (manufacturer), 
Ludwigstadt/Ofr., Bavaria, offers on an out- 
right sale basis school slates (blackboards), 
slate pencils, pen cases, penholders, and 
rulers. Further information available on qa 
loan basis. 

18. Germany—Gutmann & Co., Metalltop- 
freinigerfabrik (manufacturer, exporter), 1 
Emetzheimerstrasse, Weissenburg, Bavaria, 
offers on an outright sale basis metal sponge 
pot cleaners, weight 15, 18, 20, and 25 grams, 

19. Germany—Menck & Hambrock G. m, 
b. H. (manufacturer), 74 Grosse Brunnen- 
strasse, Hamburg-Altona, seeks United States 
market and agent for high-quality steam 
shovels, lifting capacity up to 141 cubic feet, 
and electrically driven steam and Diesel pile- 
driving machines, 2 to 9 tons. 

20. Germany—Heinrich Ernst  Peucker 
(manufacturer), 30 Eckartsberg, Coburg, 
Bavaria, offers to export and seeks agent 
for nickel-plated steel rulers (celluloid sur- 
face with blotter insert), suitable for office, 
school, and advertising purposes, 6, 8, 12, 16, 
and 20 inches long. Photograph obtainable 
on a loan basis. 

21. Germany—Waggon- und Maschinen- 
bau G. m. b. H. (manufacturer, exporter), 
472 Industriestrasse, Donauwoerth, Bavaria, 
wishes to export and seeks agent for pre- 
cision traverse winding textile machinery. 
Illustrated literature available on a loan 
basis. 

22. Ireland—Dillon & Sons (manufac- 
turer), (no street address), Ballymacthomas, 
Cork, offers on an outright sale basis 20,000 
pounds of washed Irish skin wool, not finer 
than 44s, and 1,000 light leathers (natural 
color) for shoe linings, produced from Irish 
sheep and lamb pelts. Firm requests 
shipping instructions for leather. 

23. Italy—Sugherificio Italiano (manufac- 
turer and exporter of cork and cork prod- 
ucts; importer of special raw cork), Piazza 
Crispi, 3, Milan, is in the market for glue, 
suitable for fixing cork disks in crown cork 
caps. 

24. Japan—Niigata Engineering Co., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), No. 6, Kudan_ 1-chome, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, seeks United States mar- 
ket and agent for (1) machine tools, in- 
cluding grinders, planers, boring and turn- 
ing mills, and lathes; (2) boats, 400 gross 
tons monthly, including fishing, patrol, pas- 
senger, freight, dredgers, oil tankers, and 
tug; (8) railway rolling stock, such as 
freight, passenger, electric, Diesel, and tank 
cars; (4) stationary Diesel engines; and (5) 
marine Diesel engines. All equipment grade 
A, according to Japanese Industrial Stand- 
ard (JIS). Specific shipping instructions 
requested. Illustrated catalogs obtainable 
on a loan basis. Please specify item num- 
ber when requesting loan material. 

25. Morocco, French — Afri-Can-Embal 
(manufacturer), Casablanca, offers to eX- 
port aluminum cans suitable for packing 
fish, particularly sardines. Further infor- 
mation and sample obtainable on a loan 
basis. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
paréd. 

26. Netherlands—Kimmerer & Co. N. V. 
(wholesaler, importer, exporter, commission 
merchant, agent) , 93 Heenraadsingel, Rotter- 


(Continued on p. 25) 
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NEWS by COUNTRIES F 


Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


i 


Argentina 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FREE ENTRY AUTHORIZED FOR TELECOMMU- 
NICATION PARTS AND EQUIPMENT 


Resolution No. 1,019 of September 20, 1951, 
issued jointly by the Ministries of the Treas- 
ury, Economy, and Industry and Commerce 
authorized duty-free entry of telecommuni- 
cation parts and equipment. It provides for 
the duty-free entry of raw materials, ma- 
chinery, equipment, and instruments in- 
tended for use in the manufacture of elec- 
tronic transmitting and receiving valves, 
cathode-ray tubes, photoelectric cells and 
similar products. The Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce may restrict or amplify, 
whenever convenient, the above duty-free 
list of materials. 


Australia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE AGREEMENT WITH PAKISTAN 
INITIALED 


(See article appearing under the heading 
“Pakistan.’’) 


Belgian Congo 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT LICENSES SUSPENDED 


The Consulate General at Leopoldville re- 
cently reported«the temporary suspension of 
import licenses by the Belgian Congo gov- 
ernment, effective November 30, 1951, for 
all merchandise destined for the Colony. 
This action was taken as a temporary meas- 
ure to relieve the present cargo and traffic 
congestion at the port of Matadi, as well as 
the congestion in the Congo river-rail trans- 
port system in general. 

The Governor General of the Colony an- 
nounced on November 14, that import 
licenses which ceased to be valid on Novem- 
ber 30 would either be revalidated or provi- 
sionally postponed, according to the urgent 
need for merchandise covered by the license. 
New licenses will be valid for a period of 6 
months, and if necessary, such licenses will 
be extended for an additional period. Im- 
porters have been requested to limit their 
requests for licenses, and they have been 
assured that the suspended licenses will be 
revalidated as soon as the traffic situation 
improves. 

The regulations of November 14 also pro- 
vide that for purposes of validating import 
licenses, imports will be classified on the 
basis of essential requirements of the Colony 
and stocks on hand, as follows: 

Class 1.—Goods for which importation will 
be authorized. Included in this group of 
commodities are river, railway, and road 
transportation equipment, medicines, phar- 


maceuticals, surgical instruments, and 
essential foodstuffs. 
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Class 2.—Goods for which importation has 
been temporarily suspended. This class 
covers commodities of which adequate stock 
exists in the Colony, luxury items, and items 
which for the present can be supplied from 
local production. 

Class 3.—Excessively heavy and bulky 
goods, for which the validation of licenses 
will be centralized at Leopoldville. 

Class 4—Goods not included in classes 1 
to 3 and for which the necessity for im- 
portation must be justified. 

Improvement may be expected to occur in 
the traffic situation during the coming 
months when new port and transport equip- 
ment, now on order, will be placed in op- 
eration. Port facilities at Matadi are being 
expanded, and eight new 1,000-ton tugs will 
be placed in service during 1952. Also by 
the end of next year the marking and 
lighting of the Congo River as far as 
Stanleyville’ will be completed, and night 
navigation will be possible. OTRACO, a 
Government-owned transportation company, 
has placed orders amounting to more than 
$20,000,000 for river boats of various kinds 
during the current year; and storage space 
at Leopoldville will be increased by the end 
of December, when new permanent ware- 
houses will be completed. The handling of 
cargo at this river port will also be facili- 
tated by the recent inauguration of a night 
shift to assist the two day shifts in the load- 
ing and unloading of barges. 

The congestion in the Congo transporta- 
tion system has also affected exports, but the 
additional warehousing at Leopoldville is ex- 





pected to relieve the congestion at the port 
of Matadi where a more rapid clearance of 
ships will help to expedite exports. 


IMPORT LICENSE REGULATIONS MODIFIED 


The recently imposed import restrictions 
in the Belgian Congo have been modified by 
a new announcement of the Government. 
Import restrictions will now apply only to 
goods entering the Belgian Congo by way 
of Matadi, or to import shipments via the 
Matadi-Leopoldville transportation route. 
Licenses will be granted for goods entering 
the colony by way of Lobito (Angola) and 
East African ports. Restrictions will apply, 
however, to goods entering through “Point 
Noire (French West Africa) since such cargo 
is transported to Leopoldville. All import 
licenses suspended on November 30, 1951, will 
be revalidated for the period for which they 
were issued, provided such licenses cover 
goods entering the Colony by routes other 


than the Matadi-Leopoldville course of traffic. 


The Congo Government has again assured 
importers that the measures for limiting 
imports are of a temporary nature and will 
be modified as soon as the traffic situation 
improves. 


Belgitum-Luxembourg 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH SWEDEN SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 


“Sweden.’’) 
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enterprise 


Large American Investment in Oil Refinery in India 


vovernment of India and the Standard Vacuum Oil Co. concluded an agreement 
on November 30 for the installation of a petroleum refinery near Bombay to be completed 
i This plant will process annually 1,000,000 tons of imported 
The American company is hailed officially and in the press as “* * * the 
first foreign concern to make a large scale investment in Free India * * *” 

The oil company will incorporate an Indian company to own and operate a refinery, 
Three-fourths of this will be subscribed by the 
\merican firm and one-fourth will be offered to Indian investors in cumulative preference 

The total investment, however, is reported to be $35,000,000, made up of the 
$6,000,000 share capital and $29,000,000, which will be advanced by the parent organiza- 
The company will make byproducts available to Indian industries, train and employ 
qualified Indian personnel, and finance housing for Indian workers up to a limit of 


The Government of India has guaranteed the new venture against compulsory nationali- 
zation for 25 years, and has promised adequate compensation and repatriation of proceeds 
nationalization. The 
protection during the first 10 years and will be exempted from certain provisions of the 
Industries Development and Regulation Act of October 1951. 

India will license imports of plant equipment at the prevailing duty rate of 51 
ad valorem and will allow duty-free entry of crude oil until adequate local suppies are 

yovernment will also install necessary harbor facilities and assist the 
enterprise to acquire land and arrange internal transportation. 

This entry of American capital is noteworthy as a further recognition by the Indian 
Government of the value of foreign investment in the industrial development of the 
It also demonstrates the ability of American enterprise to meet the national 
objectives, social and economic, of India as expressed recently in the Five-Year Plan. 


will receive the benefits of tariff 


4 percent 
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Brazil 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Export TaxX FOR STATE OF PIAUI 
AUTHORIZED 


The Federal Senate of Brazil, on October 
10, 1951, authorized the State of Piaui to 
collect, for a period of 5 years, beginning 
January 1952, an export tax of 7 percent ad 
valorem on merchandise shipped abroad, ac- 
cording to a dispatch of November 20, 1951, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
Previous to this time the State of Piaui col- 
lected a 7-percent tax on all commodities 
produced in the State. This tax applied to 
commodities for local consumption, as well 
as for export, and was collected at the time 
the goods were placed in circulation. 

Article 19 of the Constitution of Brazil 
provides that export taxes collected by the 
States shall not exceed 5 percent ad valorem, 
but that in exceptional cases the Federal 
Senate may authorize, for a fixed period, an 
increase in the tax levied by a State on ex- 
ports, up to a maximum of 10 percent ad 
valorem. 


DECREE REGULATING MOTION-PICTURE 
INDUSTRY SIGNED 


A decree establishing further regulations 
for the Brazilian motion-picture industry 
was signed on November 17, 1951, by the 
President of Brazil, according to a telegram 
of November 19 from the U. S. Embassy in 
Rio de Janeiro. The decree contains two 
measures of particular interest to United 
States exporters of motion-picture films. 
One of these measures requires all Brazilian 
theaters to exhibit domestic feature-length 
productions in the minimum ratio of one 
domestic film to eight foreign films. The 
lack of a domestic picture, at the time it is 
required by the theater, does not exempt 
the theater from this obligation, but gives 
it the right to postpone the exhibition within 
the 4-month period in which the shortage 
occurs. The other measure provides that the 
Brazilian Censorship Service of the Federal 
Department of Public Security not permit 
the release of any foreign picture in the so- 
called newsreel or documentary category 
unless the applicant produces evidence that 
he has acquired domestic films, for export, 
of the same type in the proportion of 10 
percent of the meter length imported by him 
during the preceding year. 

Details of the new regulations may be ob- 
tained from the Office of International Trade, 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


INFORMATION ON INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 
REQUESTED 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has requested that the manu- 
facturing companies of the country that are 
producing new goods or increasing their out- 
put of those already being manufactured 
supply the Department with detailed infor- 
mation on the type of material produced, to- 
gether with specifications, sales price, pro- 
duction capacity and other data necessary 
(for the Department’s full understanding 
of the undertaking), in order that it may 
be in a position to correlate control of im- 
ports with the needs of the country. The 
above request was published in the local 
press of November 17, 1951, and transmitted 
on November 20 by the U. S. Embassy in Rio 
de Janeiro. 


Burma 


EcONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


Exports from Burma, valued at 40,741,269 
rupees (1 rupee=US30.21), were at a lower 
level in October than for many months, pri- 
marily as a result of the decline in rice ship- 
ments. Trade consequently showed a nega- 
tive balance, as imports amounted to 55,141,- 


8 


152 rupees. Imports from the United States 
were valued at 626,000 rupees, of which 438,- 
000 rupees represented an ECA-financed ship- 
ment of medicines, and 175,000 rupees 
consisted of lubricating oil. Only two ship- 
ments, one of cowhides and one of bamboo 
poles, having a combined value of 126,000 
rupees, were made to the United States. 

Imports of tires for the first 10 months 
totaled 53,042. Although the United King- 
dom remained the major source of Burma’s 
tire supply, an increasing number came dur- 
ing October from Japan, Germany, and the 
Netherlands. Tire prices recently declined 
somewhat from the inflated levels that had 
prevailed, and some dealers have been in- 
clined to cancel previous orders for Japanese 
tires. 

The terms of the trade agreement between 
India and Burma, signed on September 19, 
were released early in October. This agree- 
ment, covering a 5-year period, provides for 
the annual supply by India to Burma of a 
minimum of 15,000 tons (17,000,000 pieces) 
of gunny bags, 8,000 tons of groundnut oil, 
2,000 bales (800,000 pounds) of cotton yarn, 
and 4,000 tons of iron and steel products. In 
turn, Burma will supply India with 230,000 
long tons of rice and will allow the sale by 
private dealers of another 120,000 tons 
annually. 

AGRICULTURE 


Buyer nations began to take an active in- 
terest during October in the purchase of the 
1951-52 rice crop. The Prime Minister and 
the Minister of Agriculture from Ceylon 
visited Burma during the month and dis- 
cussed rice purchases with top-level Govern- 
ment officials. Reports from the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Forests were that Japan 
had expressed a desire for early negotiations 
on rice trade with Burma. The Government 
of Burma apparently advised all prospective 
buyers that it would not be in position to 
negotiate sales prior to mid-November. 

During October, increasing evidence indi- 
cated virtual exhaustion of stocks of rice for 
export before the 1951-52 crop is ready for 
market. Although data on exports has not 
been compiled, daily observations of the 
Customs List for the Port of Rangoon during 
October indicates shipments substantially 
below those of recent months. 

Official data on prospects for the 1951-52 
rice crop are not available. However, in- 
formed opinions indicate that acreage prob- 
ably will slightly exceed that of 1951-52. 
Opinions as to yield vary. The evaluation 
of the American Agricultural Attaché is 
that prospects are for yields about equal 
to those of 1950-51. Although production 
this year may slightly exceed that of 1950-51, 
the quantity available for export probably 
will be somewhat less, as a carry-over of 200,- 
000 to 300,000 long tons was available for 
export in late 1950 from the 1949-50 crop. 

The second forecast of acreage for cotton, 
peanuts, and sesame showed increases above 
the first forecast in all instances. Destroyed 
acreage was significantly lower for cotton 
and sesame and slightly lower for peanuts 
than was the acreage destroyed at the time 
of the second forecast in 1950. Although 
yields of cotton, sesame, or peanuts have not 
been forecast, normal crops are expected. 


TRANSPORTATION, MINING, AND INDUSTRY 


The gap in the main railway line between 
Rangoon and Mandalay, that has existed ever 
since the outbreak of the insurrection, 3 years 
ago, was finally closed in October, and regular 
through train service to Mandalay (2 days, 
with an overnight stop at Pyinmana) was re- 
inaugurated on November 4. This service 
was again interrupted by the blowing up of a 
bridge on November 6, and an estimated 
period of 10 days was required for repairs. 
In October and November many attacks were 
made upon trains and railway properties. 

Announcement was made on October 16 
that full agreement between the Govern- 
ment and the Burma Corporation for joint 
operation on an equal basis of the Bawdwin- 
Namtu lead mine and refinery has been 





reached. Details of the agreement have not 
yet been made public, but it is understood 
that a stockholders meeting to consider the 
joint mining venture soon will be held. 

A second mechanized cotton-weaving mij) 
just outside of Rangoon was opened op 
October 23. With the exception of the Goy. 
ernment Mill, these two private factories are 
the largest weaving mills in Burma.—v. g 
EMBASSY, RANGOON, Nov. 9, 1951. 


Canada 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENT FOR SECONpD- 
HAND BacGs 


A sworn declaration by the shipper that 
the bags originated in the United States ang 
have not been out of the United States 
prior to shipment must accompany all im- 
ports into Canada of second-hand bags con- 
taining bran, middlings, beet pulp, or other 
mill feeds, corn, oats, wheat, rye, buck. 
wheat or other grains for use in feeding 
livestock or capable for conversion into feeq 
for livestock. These regulations are con- 
tained in Canada’s Animal Contagious Dis- 
eases Act, a clarification of which was 
recently received from the Canadian De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

Inasmuch as the shortage of bags con- 
tinues, all other second-hand bags and 
bagging may still enter Canada without affi- 
davits, under the terms of Canadian Cus- 
toms memorandum Series D No. 58 of May 
16, 1942. 

[It is suggested that those who have cop- 
ies of the Department of Commerce publi- 
cation “Preparing Shipments to Canada” 
add the foregoing information to the sec- 
tion on “Special Requirements Affecting 
Other Goods.” | 


Cuba 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN NOVEMBER 


With a record sugar-cane crop approach- 
ing harvest after a previous abundant crop, 
which was satisfactorily marketed, the busi- 
ness outlook at the end of November was 
viewed with optimism by most Cuban bank- 
ers, manufacturers, and importers, and would 
become general provided the decisions ema- 
nating from sugar hearings in Washington 
in the final days of the month would not 
reduce the import quota. Many authorities 
appeared confident that ex-quota sugar, ex- 
pected to be abnormal in quantity in 1952, 
would find remunerative markets despite the 
avowed intention of OEEC countries to con- 
tinue curtailing purchases in hard curren- 
cies. 

For responsible customers, bankers gen- 
erally were sanctioning the extension of 
loans for the carrying of merchandise which 
was imported in quantity a year ago in an- 
ticipation of replenishment difficulties re- 
sulting from United States export controls. 
In most lines other than electrical house- 
hold equipment, merchants’ stocks were 
being reduced satisfactorily toward normal 
levels. Hardships caused by the New York 
dock strike were limited mainly to metal 
products and industrial equipment. Little 
upsurge in retail sales of Christmas items 
has been noted. 


PROPOSED NATIONAL COMMERCIAL AGENCY 


The Minister of Commerce has proposed 
the setting up of an autonomous National 
Commercial Agency, empowered to control 
distribution, engage in purchases and sales, 
and fix prices of farm and industrial prod 
ucts, both domestic and imported, the ac- 
tual operation of said agency within this 
wide area to be determined by events and 
by Government directives. This proposal 
was inserted during a recent debate in the 
Cuban Senate as a rider (article 12) to the 
comprehensive bill which, because it would 
grant increases in salaries to Government 
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employees, teachers, and soldiers, enjoys 
strong Government support and popular ap- 
peal. Associations of manufacturers, mer- 
chants, and importers have expressed vig- 
orous opposition to this proposed agency. 
With the full support of the press, the Cuban 
House of Representatives has been urged to 
eliminate article 12 on the grounds that not 
even the outbreak of war would justify the 
Government in exercising this degree of con- 
trol which they label as “totalitarian.’’ De- 
bate of this measure in the House was post- 
poned until the second week of December. 


AGRICULTURE 


The 1952 sugarcane crop has shown satis- 
factory progress. Good growing conditions 
have continued to prevail, and with normal 
development Cuba was expected to produce 
its largest sugar crop in history, currently 
estimated slightly in excess of 6,000,000 
Spanish long tons. Because of the large 
crop, several mills expected to receive per- 
mission to start grinding in December, al- 
though the official commencement date is 
January 2, 1952. 

Cuban tomato plantings progressed rapidly 
during November. Weather conditions have 
been generally favorable and both growers 
and exporters were forecasting an export 
crop larger than last year. Thus far, there 
has been little damage from insects or 
diseases. Exports were expected to com- 
mence by December 15. The market for im- 
ported rice was quiet in late November be- 
cause of difficulties in ascertaining whether 
or not the low-duty quota was filled. Owing 
to a deficient crop of black beans, the im- 
portation of some 20,000 quintals from 
Mexico under suspension of import duties 
has been authorized. 


INDUSTRY 


Textile sales volume, although not equal 
to that of the preceding month, was 30 per- 
cent higher than in November 1950. Whole- 
sale inventories were reported to be generally 
lower than they had been for many months. 
Retail stocks, although plentiful, were not 
considered dangerously high. 

Operations in the textile industry con- 
tinued at low capacity; approximately 250 of 
the 2,267 cotton looms and 340 of the 602 
rayon looms remained inactive. Other looms 
operated at 65 to 75 percent capacity in 
November; it was expected, however, that 
200 rayon looms, inoperative since installa- 
tion in 1949, would begin operations, at least 
on an experimental basis, early in 1952. 

Production of metallurgical manganese ore 
was expected to exceed 65,000 long tons in 
the second half of 1951, compared with 42,000 
tons in the corresponding period of last year. 
Extraction of iron ore was proceeding slowly 
in the Isle of Pines, although hampered by 
lack of loading facilities and a deep-water 
port, and extraction of ore 58 percent Fe was 
expected to be resumed in December 1951 
at Daiquiri (Oriente Province) after years 
of inactivity. Production of copper concen- 
trate from Matahambre Mines continued at 
a rate of 3,500,000 pounds of pure copper 
monthly, and a very old copper mine, the 
San Fernando, at Manicaragua, Las Villas, 
was recently reactivated for the production 
of zinc ore. 

Congestion in the port of Habana did not 
materialize as expected in November follow- 
ing the settlement of the New York shipping 
strike. There was in fact a slight decrease 
in ship arrivals compared with the preceding 
month. Ships discharging cargo at Habana 
in November totaled 181 compared with 188 
in October and 169 in November of last year. 
Tonnage of cargo discharged during the 
month amounted to only 40 percent of 
normal. The Swedish-owned Clipper Line 
abandoned its New York-Habana service in 
November, attributing its decision mainly to 
the high cost of handling cargo. 

The value of building permits issued in the 
Habana area in November, totaling 4,603,234 
pesos, was slightly greatly than that of the 
preceding month and of November last year. 
A $100,000,000 low-cost housing project was 
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approved by the Cabinet some months ago, 
but actual construction was delayed by the 
lack of agreement on certain modifications 
suggested by the American contractor. 


FINANCE 


General financial activity, as shown by 
bank clearings and government budgetary 
income during part of November, showed a 
slight decrease from that registered during 
the preceding month but was above the level 
of November 1950. Daily clearing rates in 
November were about 11 percent under the 
October level but 30 percent over November 
1950. Budgetary collections (preliminary 
figures) through November 21 for the present 
fiscal year totaled approximately $113,350,000, 
about 15 percent above the comparable figure 
of last year. 

Regulations governing payments of old 
debts by the Cuban State under the $4,250,- 
000 appropriation in the current budget have 
been prepared and were expected to be pub- 
lished soon in decree form, according to the 
Ministry of Finance. The Ministry was re- 
ported to be presently accepting claims for 
the payment of such debts. U.S. Empassy, 
HABANA, Nov. 30, 1951. 


Denmark 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A bilateral trade agreement between Den- 
mark and Yugoslavia covering the year 
November 1, 1951—October 31, 1952, which 
envisages an exchange of merchandise valued 
at about 26,000,000 crowns each way, was 
signed on November 10, 1951, according to a 
dispatch of November 14 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy, Copenhagen. 

The principal Danish export items are 
garden and field seeds, seed potatoes, phar- 
maceuticals and chemical products, machin- 
ery, lard, casein, fatty acids, and cryolite. 

In return, Yugoslavia is to provide Den- 
mark with hemp, corn, corn starch, oilcakes, 
lumber, pyrites, feathers, lead, and various 
chemical products. 

Negotiations were also conducted concern- 
ing delivery by Denmark of additional ma- 
chinery items, not included in the above, in 
payment for which the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment intends to use the proceeds of an inter- 
national loan. 


Dominican Republic 


TRADE AND AGRICULTURE 


Exports fell to an unexpected low in 
October, when the New York water-front 
strike nearly paralyzed shipment from the 
Dominican Republic to the United States, 
which is largely channeled through that 
port. However, it is expected that exports 
will pick up in the next few weeks, with the 
resumption of normal shipping and the 
movement of the end-of-the-year crops, cof- 
fee and tobacco. The prospect of reaching 
a final export figure for this year of over 
$100,000,000 continues favorable. Crop pros- 
pects for the forthcoming year are promis- 
ing, and a record sugarcane harvest is in 
view. Imports show signs of an upswing 
after a decline in recent months. 

The value of exports in October 1951 was 
$2,469,000, as compared with $6,743,000 for 
September and with $3,560,000 for October 
1950. The marked decline in October 1951 
was chiefly attributable to the New York 
shipping strike, although lower sugar ship- 
ments and disappointing sales of tobacco 
were also contributing factors. October ex- 
ports of raw sugar amounted to $623,000, 
nearly all going to Great Britain. Tobacco 
accounted for $603,000 of total exports in 
October, shipped mostly to Western Europe 
and the Mediterranean countries. Cacao 
and chocolate accounted for $269,000, all sold 


in the United States. Total exports for the 
first 10 months of 1951 amounted to $92,- 
000,000, of which Great Britain purchased 
commodities totaling $48,000,000. Exports to 
continental United States, well below normal 
in this period, and to Puerto Rico accounted 
for $35,000,000. 

The provisional import figure for October 
is $4,069,000 which is higher than the figure 
of $3,374,000 for September. The recent de- 
cline in imports has leveled off and gives 
indication of a rising trend, particularly 
when they increased in October in the face 
of the shipping tie-up in New York. 


TRADE CONTROLS 


Trade sources report that local automotive 
dealers are having no particular difficulty in 
importing automobiles into the Dominican 
Republic, notwithstanding the general pro- 
hibition against the entry of motorcars val- 
ued at more than $1,250; that the importa- 
tion of such cars is being regularly allowed, 
on the prescribed individual basis, by the 
Control agency. Local dealers are under- 
stood to be more concerned over having 
trouble in importing cars next year because 
of the possible short supply in the United 
States. 

CROPS AND EXPORTS 


October was a somewhat disappointing 
month from the agricultural standpoint. 
Rainfall was seasonally heavy and there was 
little export of agricultural products. The 
sugar-grinding season ended on November 11, 
and picking of the fall coffee and cacao crops 
began during the month. Export demand 
continued slow for tobacco, and the early 
returns from the rice crop were disappoint- 
ing. 

The 1950-51 Dominican sugar crop totaled 
587,343 short tons of raw sugar and yielded 
in addition 25,813,275 gallons of molasses. 
This is an all-time record production, 12 per- 
cent larger than the 1949-50 harvest of 
524,233 short tons. Growing conditions for 
new-crop cane were excellent, and the Do- 
minican sugar mills have estimated that the 
1951-52 harvest will total 625,000 short tons. 
Sugar exports in October totaled 5,986 metric 
tons, reducing sugar stocks to only 29,694 
tons on October 31. It is expected that 
virtually all this small stock will be con- 
sumed domestically or exported to Great 
Britain or the United States before the end 
of the calendar year. The coming crop has 
again been sold to the British Ministry of 
Food, and shipment of some 500,000 long tons 
of sugar will move te the United Kingdom. 
Canada is expected to purchase from this 
total the 64,500 short tons of raw sugar 
which it contracted in September of this year 
to purchase annually from the Dominican 
Republic during 1952 and 1953. Grinding of 
the new crop is not expected to begin until 
early January. 

Picking of the new coffee crop continued 
during October, and a large part of the har- 
vest is expected to be exported within the 
next few months. Early returns have not 
been up to expectations, and there is some 
doubt that the 1951-52 exportable crop will 
approach the 300,000 bags which was fore- 
cast several months ago. October exports of 
roasted coffee totaled 162,237 kilograms and 
of green coffee only 20,140 kilograms. 

Harvesting of the intermediate cacao crop, 
which is estimated at approximately 7,000 
metric tons, began during late October and 
is expected to continue until February of 
1952. Cacao exports to the United States 
during October totaled only 124,250 kilo- 
grams, and chocolate exports to Puerto Rico 
and the United States amounted to 255,063 
kilograms. Exports of cacao, however, are 
expected to increase during the next 2 
months. 

The rice harvest in October was disap- 
pointingly small, totaling only 4,789 metric 
tons, a decline of 41 percent from the total 
harvested in October 1950. The small Oc- 
tober rice harvest was attributed to a delay 
in maturing of irrigated rice in Montecristi 


Province near the mouth of the Rio Yaque 
del Norte. 
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Virtually all the tobacco crop, which 
amounted to slightly over 15,000 metric tons, 
was delivered by farmers to warehousemen 
and exporters. Shipments abroad during 
October totaled only 1,561 metric tons, how- 
ever, a low figure for the season. Exports to 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and various other 
Western European countries were normal for 
the season, but there were no shipments to 
Spain, traditionally the Dominican Repub- 
lic’s largest purchaser of leaf tobacco. 

The area in commercial planting of ba- 
nanas at the Grenada Co. estates near Puerto 
Libertador were reported to have reached the 
level of 4,000 acres recently, and exports are 
well in advance of last year. Shipments 
during October totaled 154,347 stems, 83,628 
stems going to the United States, and 67,877 
stems to the Netherlands. Shipments in the 
first 10 months of 1951 amounted to 1,222,080 
stems. Total 1951 exports are expected to 
exceed by a small margin 1950’s shipments 
of 1,459,903 stems.—U. S. Empassy, CrupaD 
TRUJILLO, Nov. 27, 1951. 


Ethiopia 


Commercial Laws Digests 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING THE CLEANING 
AND EXPORTATION OF CEREALS AND OIL- 
SEEDS 


CoRRECTION: In ForREIGN COMMERCE 
WEFKLY, issue of December 17, page 14, last 
paragraph of article under heading “Ethi- 
opia,” line 3 the words “expected” should 
have been “exported.” 


Finland 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


During October, the Finnish Government 
implemented a number of measures of the 
stabilization program, agreed to at the end of 
September. Income taxes were reduced, the 
consumer-price subsidy on butter was termi- 
nated, important reductions in retail prices 
were effected, and the “child allowance” was 
increased. 

September exports were valued at 20.4 bil- 
lion Finnish marks, and the resultant “com- 
mercial” export balances for January—Sep- 
tember 1951 reached 19.3 billion marks. As 
a result, the Bank of Finland’s foreign-cur- 
rency holdings reached a record figure of 15.7 
billion marks at the end of October. Repa- 
ration deliveries during the January—Septem- 
ber period amounted to 9.7 billion marks. 
An l1l-percent increase in unconsolidated 
specific import duties during 1952 was de- 
cided on, to counteract the reduction in ad 
valorem equivalence of such duties, resulting 
from increased prices. 

Industrial production remained at near- 
peak levels, after a slight decrease in Sep- 
tember. The Diet authorized the contrac- 
tion of a Government-guaranteed loan from 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and development, intended to be used princi- 
pally for expansion of the woodworking in- 
dustry. 

The cost-of-living index rose sharply in 
September because of increased rents and 
rising fuel costs, but the wholesale-price in- 
dex declined slightly, for the first time since 
May 1949. Rediscounts by the Bank of Fin- 
land fell by 3.2 billion marks in October, and 
the volume of bank credit was far below 
the seasonal requirements of agriculture and 
industry. 

STABILIZATION MEASURES 


Points in the stabilization program imple- 
mented during October were: Reduction of 
retail prices on a wide range of consumer 
goods, including foodstuffs, textiles, clothing, 
and footwear; alleviation of income-tax in- 
cidence by increasing from 10 percent to 15 
percent the amount of gross income exempt 
from tax in 1951 and an average reduction of 
30 percent in 1952 income taxes, and an in- 
crease in the child allowance from 1,000 Fin- 
nish marks to 1,200 marks per month. The 
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domestic-price level is also being reduced by 
exempting certain important consumer goods 
from the 20-percent general sales tax. The 
criterion followed by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs in ordering price reductions is the ex- 
tent to which world prices for imported raw 
materials have dropped; in the case of items 
such as coke, where the world price is at an 
extremely high level, the domestic prices will 
be subsidized through payments from the 
price-equalization fund. An effort is also 
being made to lower the price level and al- 
leviate shortages in essential consumer goods 
through a special import program in the 
amount of 3.5 billion Finnish marks to take 
place outside the scope of existing trade 
agreements. Under this program textile im- 
ports to the value of 1.4 billion marks have 
already been authorized. 

Under the stabilization program, all con- 
sumer-price subsidies on agricultural prod- 
ucts (which have required state financing 
of approximately 13.5 billion Finnish marks 
annually) are to be removed before the end 
of the year. The subsidy on butter, amount- 
ing to 10 billion marks annually, was with- 
drawn as of November 1, and the ceiling price 
raised by 50 percent. 

Control of investments was initiated by 
the appointment on October 27 of an Invest- 
ment Board, which will prepare a national 
investment program and devise measures for 
directing investments into economically de- 
sirable channels. Through credit controls 
and special taxes the present level of invest- 
ment is to be reduced by one-seventh, pri- 
marily by curtailment of nonessential 
construction. The Government on October 
25 established a Government Information 
Bureau with the object of informing the 
public on various economic questions con- 
nected with the stabilization program and 
supplying information on Government eco- 
nomic policy and operations. 


PRICES, PRODUCTION, EMPLOYMENT 


Recent declines in world commodity prices 
were finally reflected in the domestic price 
level when the wholesale-price index for Sep- 
tember dropped two points to 1915 (1935- 
100)—the first decrease registered in this 
index since May 1949. The cost-of-living in- 
dex, on the other hand, increased 18 points 
in September to 1102 (1938-9—=100) because 
of increased rents and fuel costs. The index 
for October was expected to drop around 15 
points as the result of the price reductions 
which took place in that month. Despite 
the difficulties of obtaining credit for current 
operations, industrial output continued at 
high levels and’ full employment prevailed, 
with shortages of workers in many fields— 
particularly, forestry, building, the metals 
industry, and port operations. Because of 
the continuing high domestic and foreign 
demand, it is anticipated that industrial out- 
put will be maintained at its present rate 
during the winter and that the usual 
seasonal unemployment will be kept at a 
very low level. 

FINANCE 


The chief financial development during 
the month was a decision taken by the 
parliamentary deiegates to the Bank of Fin- 
land that as of December 16 the bank’s dis- 
count rate will be reduced by 2 percent to 
5% percent. Reduction of the interest rate 
on loans charged by banks and other credit 
institutions is the principal measure of fi- 
nancial policy agreed to in the stabilization 
program. The central bank’s discount rate 
was raised to 734 percent in November 1950, 
and during the past year local interest rates 
on savings accounts and commercial loans 
have been 7 percent and 9-10 percent, re- 
spectively. These exceptionally high rates 
have encouraged savings and discouraged in- 
vestments and have thus operated as a brake 
on inflation. The main reason advanced for 
the reduction of the interest rate, which is 
strongly backed by industrial and agricul- 
tural circles, is to compensate landlords 
for the postponement of rent increases, but 
its effect in this respect is expected to be 





of minor importance. Unless accompanied 
by strict credit controls, the measure will 
have a marked inflationary effect. The 
Finnish Banking Association, representing 
most private banks and credit institutions, 
announced at the end of October that pri- 
vate interest rates on loans and deposits 
also will be reduced by 2 percent as of Jan.~ 
uarv 1, 1952. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The Diet approved the Government’s re- 
quest for authorization to contract a foreign 
loan not to exceed 10 billion Finnish marks, 
thus preparing the ground for Finland’s in- 
tended application to the International 
Bank for a new development loan to be used 
primarily for the modernization and expan- 
sion of the woodworking industry, but also 
including credits for the improvement of 
transportation and for agricultural devel- 
opment. The loan will be contracted di- 
rectly with the IBRD by the industries 
concerned but will be guaranteed by the 
Finnish Government. 

A committee appointed in 1949 to study 
the possibilities of promoting industrializa- 
tion submitted its report to the Government 
on October 28. Highlights are: Industry is 
now the most important factor in Finnish 
economy, its share of national income rep- 
resenting 30 percent of the total in 1950 as 
against 25 percent in 1938, the number of 
persons occupied in industry has increased 
from 770,000 in 1940 to 1,090,000 in 1950. 
Promotion of further industrialization calls 
for a planning program to be carried out 
jointly by Government and industry for the 
development of woodworking industries in 
northern Finland; the intensification of 
mineral exploitation; the development of 
chemical and food industries; the construc- 
tion of new hydroelectric plants with annual 
output of 1 billion kw.-hr.; and the im- 
provement of transportation, particularly 
rail and port facilities. ‘ 


FOREIGN TRADE 


“Commercial” (nonreparation) exports in 
September totaled 20.4 billion Finnish marks 
(1 billion less than the record for August) 
and raised the January-September export 
surplus to 19.3 billion marks. Reparations 
deliveries during the same period amounted 
to 9.7 billion. Continuance of the present 
high export volume was expected for the 
last 2 months of the year. 

The Diet passed a law to raise tariff rates 
in 1952 by 11 percent. This measure is being 
taken to bring the present specific rates into 
line with the rise in world commodity prices. 
It will not apply to rates established under 
trade agreements or those fixed under GATT. 

Finland signed a bilateral agreement with 
Yugoslavia on October 26, calling for total 
annual exchanges of $8,000,000 and one with 
Hungary, on November 5, providing for total 
exchanges of $3,500,000. Trade talks were 
in progress for new agreements with Czecho- 
slovakia and Israel, and negotiations which 
have been under way in Moscow since late in 
September to fix 1952 exchanges with the 
Soviet Union were reported to be proceeding 
satisfactorily. U.S. LEGATION, HELSINKI, NOV. 
8, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
YUGOSLAVIA CONCLUDED 


A bilateral trade agreement between Fin- 
land and Yugoslavia, to govern exchanges 
during the 14-month period, November 1, 
1951, to December 31, 1952, was concluded 
at Helsinki on October 26, according to a 
dispatch of November 20 from the U. S. Lega- 
tion in Helsinki. The previous trade agree- 
ment between the two countries expired on 
December 31, 1950, and trade between the 
two countries thus far in 1951 has been car- 
ried on informally with both parties granting 
import licenses for specific transactions for 
which they considered the allocation of for- 
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eign exchange to be justified. The basic 
payments agreement concluded on October 
1, 1948, has continued in effect. Under this 
agreement, bilateral clearing accounts in 
dollars were established in the respective 
central banks with a credit or debit swing 
margin of $500,000. 

Priricipal Finnish exports to Yugoslavia 
contemplated under the new agreement (in 
metric tons) are: Sulfate pulp (2,000), kraft 
paper (1,500), newsprint (1,500), other paper 
(700), cement bags (3,000,000 units), and 
air-plant plywood (100 cubic meters). 

Yugoslav exports to Finland under the 
agreement are to consist mainly of hardwood 
($600,000) and hardwood veneer (100 cubic 
meters), corn, leaf tobacco, wines, and fish 
preserve, lead and lead products, ferrochro- 
mium, antimony, mercury, ferrosilicon, and 
various chemicals. 


Franee 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN PETROLEUM PRODUCTS: CONSUMP- 
TION TAXES INCREASED 


French internal consumption taxes have 
been increased on certain petroleum prod- 
ucts by a decree of October 20, 1951, pub- 
lished in the Journal Officiel of October 21, 
and effective October 22, according to a re- 
port from the U. S. Embassy, Paris, Octo- 
ber 23. 

Products affected and new rates (former 
rates in parentheses), in francs, are: 

Per 100 liters: (Tariff item No. 334 A) gaso- 
line, 3,700 (2,724); (No. 334 G) unspecified 
light petroleum products and assimilated 
products, 1,500 (824); 

Per 100 net kilograms: (No. 336 A) white 
oil, “water white type,” 5,600 (4,230); (No. 
336 B) spindle and lubricating fuel oil, 2,800 
(2,180); (No. 336 C) other unspecified lubri- 
cating oils and lubricants containing petro- 
leum or assimilated products in any 
proportion, 2,800 (2,130); (No. 337) vaseline, 
4,000 (2,640); (No. 340 B) other unspecified 
petroleum products and assimilated prod- 
ucts, 2,800 (2, 120). 

Both imported and domestic products de- 
clared for consumption are subject to these 
consumption taxes. 


Germany. Western 


Economic Conditions 


GENERAL SITUATION 


Employment, purchasing power, exports, 
and agricultural production are at postwar 
record levels in Western Germany. Con- 
sumer-goods production seems to- have lev- 
eled off after the decline of the past few 
months. Nevertheless, basic problems of 
high unemployment, absorption of refugees, 
inadequate housing, and replacement of 
personal and business assets lost during the 
war still remain, despite great progress since 
currency reform and the beginning of Mar- 
shall aid. Much remains to be done to take 
advantage of latent opportunities for ex- 
panding over-all production and income, and 
improving the standard of living of the 
lower-income groups, which is still well be- 
low the prewar level. Large unused man- 
power resources and unused capacity in 
many industries place Western Germany in 
a favorable position to expand economic ac- 
tivities. The major obstacle to further im- 
mediate economic progress is the tight coal 
supply. Although the foreign-trade out- 
look appears favorable, Western Germany’s 
foreign-exchange reserves still are small, 
considering its huge foreign-trade volume. 


FUEL SUPPLY 


Coal production, though up slightly from 
this time last year, has risen less than in- 
dustrial production. Coal stocks held by 
railways, power plants, and industry are 20 
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percent below levels at the end of Septem- 
ber 1950. Coal imports from the United 
States have eased the internal supply situa- 
tion somewhat, but are limited by lack of 
shipping space and by high costs relative 
to domestic German coal. On the other 
hand, the German coal exports have prob- 
ably been Germany’s most important con- 
tribution to the stability of the European 
economy as a whole. Daily hard-coal pro- 
duction is expected to reach a postwar high 
of more than 400,000 tons per day during 
the fourth quarter of 1951, probably enough 
to permit industrial production to regain 
and possibly surpass the record levels of last 
spring, but not enough to permit the econ- 
omy to expand as rapidly as it otherwise 
might, especially in coal-intensive basic in- 
dustries (steel, chemicals, et cetera). 
(Should the winter be severe, industrial 
production might be hindered by the tight 
coal supply.) 

Coal for household use, which had not 
been rationed in the past 2 winters, is again 
being rationed this winter. The amount 
per household will be small, e. g., an average 
of less than 1,500 pounds per household in 
Hesse. A severe winter would cause con- 
siderable hardship and might even force the 
Government to divert coal from industrial 
to household use. 

Measures to restrict electricity consump- 
tion during the winter were imposed in Oc- 
tober because of lower-than-normal reser- 
voir levels and low coal stocks. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Employment reached an all-time high of 
14,885,000 at the end of September 1951, 
almost 600,000 higher than a year earlier. 
However, the employment rise of only 
164,000 during the third quarter of 1951 was 
less than had been anticipated and reflected 
credit difficulties in the building industry, a 
more than seasonal slump in consumer- 
goods industries during the summer, and 
raw materials and coal shortages in other 
industries—all of which restricted hirings. 
Registered unemployment declined to 1,235,- 
000 by the end of September, but appeared 
likely to increase seasonally in the follow- 
ing weeks. Employment gains during 1951 
were matched by increases in the size of the 
labor force; thus the employment ratio at 
the end of September 1951 was the same as 
in September 1950. 


PRICES, WAGES, AND LIVING STANDARDS 


Since the Korean war began, basic-ma- 
terial prices and industrial-producer prices 
have risen by more than 20 percent in the 
Federal Republic, and the official consumer- 
price index was up 10 percent. However, 
the post-Korean price upsurge ended by 
April 1951, and the general price level was 
relatively stable thereafter. 

Average weekly earnings of industrial 
workers rose by more than the official con- 
sumer-price index after the Korean war 
started, and real wages of industrial work- 
ers measured on this basis were up by 10 
percent (and were about 10 percent higher 
than in 1938). Real wages of other workers 
and incomes of persons on relief or on pen- 
sions were generally also slightly higher 
than before Korea. 

Living standards in Western Germany for 
most of the population are still below those 
existing before World War II, although 
there have been great improvements in the 
past 3 years. Per capita food consumption 
is below prewar, housing density is higher, 
and the quality of goods and services has 
not reached prewar levels in many instances. 
Most people have not yet been able to re- 
place clothing, furniture, and other personal 
belongings lost in the war—especially as 
prices of manufactured consumer goods have 
risen far more than wage rates. Although 
weekly earnings of industrial workers are up 
about 84 percent from those of 1938, earn- 
ings of other population groups have not 
kept pace. Prices of household goods have 
risen by 91 percent and prices of clothing by 
107 percent. On the other hand, food is 


up by 75 percent and rental by only 3 per- 
cent, resulting in an over-all cost-of-living 
increase of 65 percent. Athough the per 
capita real disposable income probably has 
passed the level of 1936 it has not yet 
reached that of 1938. 

The current harvest is the best since the 
end of the war and total food production 
this year is estimated to be somewhat higher 
than the prewar average. However, per 
capita consumption has reached prewar 
level only for potatoes and sugar. Per 
capita consumption of fats is estimated to 
be only 89 percent of prewar, and meat, fish, 
and eggs only 77 percent. There is no food 
rationing, but the high price of meats and 
fats reduces their consumption especially for 
lower-income groups. Stock levels of prin- 
cipal foods are generally adequate. 


HOUSING 


New housing construction in 1951 has been 
running slightly behind the 1950 rate, when 
about 350,000 dwelling units were con- 
structed in Western Germany—an all-time 
high. High building costs and lack of cred- 
its have kept the construction rate from 
going higher, even though the total shortage 
of dwelling units in the Federal Republic is 
estimated at more than 3,000,000 by prewar 
standards of housing density. Overcrowding 
among the refugee population is partic- 
ularly high. Lack of housing in industrial 
areas is a potential bottleneck in expansion 
of many industries. At present, lack of 
miners’ housing in the Ruhr is considered 
one of the chief obstacles to higher coal 
production, as it contributes to high turn- 
over in mines and absenteeism. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROTOCOL TO TRADE AND PAYMENTS 
AGREEMENTS SIGNED WITH SPAIN 


A protocol to the trade and payments 
agreement of May 1, 1950, between the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany and Spain was 
signed in Bonn on October 8, 1951, according 
to the German Chamber of Commerce publi- 
cation Aussenhandelsdienst of October 18. 

Under the terms of this accord, the proto- 
col, which provides for a commodity ex- 
change of about $62,000,000 in each direction, 
was made effective retroactively as of October 
1, 1951, for a 1-year period. 

Licenses to be issued by both countries 
are to be granted on a quarterly basis, taking 
into account, however, seasonal fluctuations. 
This pro rata provision applies also to the 
foreign-exchange settlements. 

Spain’s major exports to Germany are the 
traditional agricultural and mining products. 
Spain is to deliver mainly olive oil, cacao, 
considerable amounts of pharmaceutical raw 
materials, tropical wood, cork, hides, 70,000 
metric tons of iron ore of 64-percent iron 
content, 400,000 metric tons of iron ore of 
50-percent iron content, 250 tons of tung- 
sten ore, 400,000 metric tons of pyrites, mer- 
cury valued at $400,000, lead valued at $300,- 
000, zinc ores and concentrates valued at 
$500,000, and some other nonferrous metals. 

Principal products to be shipped from 
Germany to Spain are chemicals and phar- 
maceuticals, machinery, automotive vehicles 
including tractors, electrical products, rail- 
road material, cameras.and other optical 
items, surgical instruments, toys, jewelry, 
and musical instruments. 

Proposals were also adopted for future 
negotiations regarding the conversion into 
new German ad valorem rates of German 
conventional specific rates of import duty 
applicable to certain Spanish products, as 
stipulated in an old trade agreement of May 
7, 1926. 

The most important feature of the proto- 
col with regard to the payments agreement is 
the provision fixing the credit margin at 
$15,000,000 This is to permit a freer com- 
modity exchange and more elasticity in pay- 
ments transactions between both countries. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of August 
28, 1950, for previous report on this subject. |] 
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Haiti 


Commercial Laws Digests 


INCOME-TAx LAWS REVISED AND 
CONSOLIDATED 


The Haitian income-tax laws of May 2, 
1942 (modified by law of August 13 of the 
same year) and of September 6, 1948, have 
been revised and consolidated under a new 
income-tax law which became effective 
October 1, 1951. 

According to information received from the 
U. S. Embassy in Port-au-Prince, the salient 
features of the new law are: 


(1) Two classes of income to be taxed 
separately, namely, industrial and commercial 
profits, and individual incomes. ; 

(2) Persons subject to the individual in 
come tax are all salaried employees whatsoever, 
commercial employees, public officials, persons 
engaged in noncommercial, gainful occupations, 
money lenders, “rentiers” (annuitants), and all 
persons receiving income from any source not 
included among industriak and commercial 
profits. 

(3) Tax rate is the same for both classes 
of income and starts at 5 percent on annual 
income amounts from 0 to 15,000 gourdes and 
rises to 30 percent on all surplus income after 
the income level of 200,001 gourdes is reached. 

(4) Personal exemptions allowed on indi 
vidual incomes are 3,000 gourdes for a_ single 
person, 5,000 gourdes for a married couple, and 
1,000 gourdes for each dependent child or parent 
up to a total of 5,000 gourdes. ; 

(5) In the industrial and commercial 
profits class there are two types of tax: 

a. Tax on fixed assets payable by protes 
sionals, merchants and industrialists, partner 
ships, companies, partnership or individual 
firms whatsoever other than corporations. Indi 
viduals, merchants, or industrialists who sell in 
small quantities and whose merchandise stock 
does not exceed 5,000 gourdes, are exempt from 
this tax, and food merchants only pay half of 
the tax on fixed assets, which is calculated (as 
in a former law of 1942) by multiplying the an 
nual rent value of the business premises by five. 

b. Tax on balance-sheet basis payable by 
corporations, companies, and partnership or in 
dividual firms whatsoever engaged in commerce 
or industry in the country, whether or not pro 
vided for in the tariff of licenses. This tax is 
levied on the net profit, which is defined as the 
excess of receipts realized in a financial year by 
the taxpayer over the usual costs and expenses 
incurred in the management and operation of 
the enterprise during the taxable period, includ 
ing the maximum sum of 10,000 gourdes as al 
lowable deduction for salary expenses and before 
deduction of reserves for amortization, repay 
ment, or redemption of bonds and other securities 
to be paid from the authorized, subscribed, or in 
vested capital in the enterprise and before au 
thorizing any dividends bonus or interest on the 
stock (5 gourdes— US$1). 

(Subscribers to International Reference Serv 
ice should correct income-tax information p. 2, 
Vol. VII, No. 97, of the study “Establishing a 
sSusiness in Haiti.’’) 


Honduras 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


In October, wholesalers in northern Hon- 
duras reported increased buying by retailers 
who were laying in stocks for the holiday 
season. Generally, economic conditions in 
the coffee areas were better than last year. 

In the San Pedro Sula area, wholesale and 
retail trade was holding at a high level, as 
was employment. However, merchants and 
industrialists of the’ area realize that the 
cost of living has far outstripped wage in- 
creases and that the situation is becoming 
desperate for many in the low-income 
groups. 

The north coast textile market was boom- 
ing, with Japanese rayons of low quality com- 
ing into the market at prices 30 percent less 
than those for similar United States mer- 
chandise. In the hardware field, Germany 
was attempting a comeback with quality 
goods 20 to 30 percent cheaper than for 
like items from the United States. The ready 
availability of German barbed wire was mak- 
ing for large sales, although the quality was 
not considered as good as United States wire 
and the price was 40 to 50 percent higher 
than United States firms charged. 
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CENTRAL AMERICAN CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 

A large part of the October press was de- 
voted to the First Central American Conven- 
tion of Chambers of Commerce and Industry, 
which met in San Salvador, September 12-15. 
The various resolutions which were issued by 
this group, particularly that dealing with the 
need for customs uniformity in Central 
America, were greeted with general enthusi- 
asm. Another project which received favor- 
able notices was that of building a highway 
to connect San Salvador, El Salvador, with 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras, which would run 
through the Honduran Departments of 
Ocetepaque, Copan, and Santa Barbara. This 
highway would then connect with the exist- 
ing highway running from San Pedro Sula 
to Quimistan, in Santa Barbara Department. 


FOREST PROBLEMS 


Considerable attention was given to the 
ever-growing problem of forest conserva- 
tion in Honduras. The Government, the 
National Development Bank, and STICA 

(Servicio Tecnico Interamericano de Co- 
operaciOn Agricola) are all attacking the 
problem from various angles, and a small 
start in reforestation on a demonstrative 
scale has already been undertaken by STICA. 
The country still possesses some magnificent 
stands of timber, principally pine. However, 
indiscriminate burning by farmers for land- 
clearing purposes, together with the coun- 
try’s total dependency upon wood as a fuel, 
is leading to increasingly rapid forest deple- 
tion. Such depletion goes hand in hand 
with loss of water sources and rapid land 
erosion.—U. S. EmBassy, TEGUCIGALPA, DEC. 5, 
1951. 


Ireland 


DuTy IMPOSED ON CAST-IRON BATHTUBS 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
imposing a customs duty of 37'4 percent ad 
valorem on imports of cast-iron bathtubs of 
an over-all length of 4 feet 9 inches, or more. 
This rate of duty is applicable to imports 
from all countries, except the United King- 
dom and Canada (which are dutiable at 25 
percent ad valorem) and has been effective 
since November 9, 1951. 


DUTY ON KNITTED FABRICS REIMPOSED 


The Irish Government under an order 
effective November 6, 1951, reimposed the 
customs duty on imports of all knitted 
fabrics in the piece. The order specified that 
imports of these goods from non-Common- 
wealth countries would be dutiable at 371, 
percent ad valorem, and imports from the 
Commonwealth would be dutiable at 25 per- 
cent ad valorem. The rates applicable to 
these goods prior to suspension of the tariff 
in March 1943 were 60 and 40 percent ad 
valorem, respectively. 


DutTy REIMPOSED ON YARNS AND ROVINGS 
OF WOOL AND HAIR 


The Irish Government under an order 
effective November 9, 1951, restored the cus- 
toms duty of 334, percent ad valorem on 
imports of yarn and rovings wholly or partly 
of wool or hair. The duty had been under 
suspension since November 1941. 


Duty REIMPOSED ON CERTAIN KINDS OF 
BEDDING 


The Irish Government has issued an order 
reimposing customs duty at 50 percent ad 
valorem on imports of certain kinds of bed- 
ding effective November 6, 1951. (The duty 
had been under suspension since July 1943.) 
The items affected include all kinds of bed- 
ding, except sheets and wool blankets, the 
duty on which was restored in June 1949. 





The Taiwan Sugar Corporation is plan- 
ning to convert its Hsinchu Mill into a peni- 
cillin plant, and to purchase most of the 
necessary equipment from Japan. 





Mexico 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN OCTOBER 


Economic conditions in Mexico during 
October were generally satisfactory. Trade, 
although below the October 1950 level, 
showed no decrease from September. Price 
indexes fluctuated mildly. Imports con- 
tinued to exceed exports; however, local 
circle did not seem to believe that the prob- 
lem would prove serious. 

The agricultural outlook was very favor- 
able. Farm lands generally had norma] 
amounts of water, and irrigation prospects 
were good. The cotton crop harvested in 
October gave promise of being larger than 
that of the preceding season. Despite lower 
prices than those received in 1950, the cot- 
ton boom promised to continue into 1952. 
For the first time in several years the corn 
crop appeared to be sufficient for Mexico’s 
needs. Tampico recovered from the August 
hurricane and crop prospects there were 
good. 

The mining industry flourished, but the 
railroads had difficulty in carrying the ore 
mined. More mineral products tended to 
flow toward European and Far Eastern 
markets. There were only minor labor diffi- 
culties during October. 


AGRICULTURE 


Rains were general over most regions, ex- 
cept for the drought-stricken area in the 
northwest. Despite the August hurricane, 
which destroyed an estimated 50,000 tons of 
corn and 10,000 tons of beans in the Tam- 
pico area, crop conditions were reported good 
in that district because heavy rains restored 
to cultivation long-abandoned drought- 
stricken lands. 

Cattle in northern Mexico were reported 
gaining in flesh because of improved pasture, 
but the extended drought had reduced con- 
siderably the numbers of livestock on the 
northern ranges. Packing plants in Ciudad 
Juarez and the Nogales area worked at 
capacity. In Chihuahua, packers were con- 
sidering breaking their agreement to supply 
15 percent of their output to Mexico City 
in order to take advantage of higher export 
prices and to devote their profits to well 
drilling in an effort to save their livestock. 

Harvesting of cotton was completed in 
most areas during October, but growers, par- 
ticularly in the western and north-central 
districts, were withholding their crops from 
the market in hope of better prices. Local 
markets responded with higher offers, and at 
the end of October the price per quintal 
(104 pounds) rose from 250 to 300 pesos at 
Mexicali, from 290 to 320 pesos at Ciudad 
Juarez, and from 1,700 to 2,326 pesos per 
metric ton (1 ton=10 metric quintals) at 
Nogales. 

Corn production, which normally takes 
more than half the total cultivated acreage 
and provides basic food for the majority 
of Mexicans, was good despite hurricane 
losses On the east coast and drought on 
the west coast. Frost damaged the bean 
crop in central Mexico during October. 
Wheat planting was in progress in the 
northern states, with increased plantings at 
Piedras Negras and Leon, but with a lesser 
acreage in the important Laguna region. 

Insufficient water for irrigation along the 
west coast threatened to restrict winter 
vegetable plantings, and shipments of toma- 
toes and peppers to the United States from 
this region during the coming season will 
probably be somewhat curtailed. 

Harvesting of the early citrus crop began 
in the Montemorelos-Linares area, with 
packers estimating a crop around 6500 car- 
loads, the bulk of which will be exported 
to the United States and Canada. Citrus 
products were bringing record prices in Mon- 
terrey: 155 pesos per thousand for navel 
oranges, and 200 pesos per thousand for 
grapefruit, at orchards. 

A revival of guayule, the desert rubber 
shrub, is reported from Monterrey. The 
present crop is estimated at some 44,000 
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tons in Nuevo Leon and 14,000 tons in Coa- 
huila. 

Henequén-fiber production increased to 
48,000 bales from 43,674 bales in September. 
Exports to the United States and Europe 
were respectively 17,500 and 4,816 bales. 


FINANCE AND TRADE 


Retail trade throughout Mexico reflected, 
for the most part, the agricultural harvests, 
and business generally was at a high level. 
In certain cotton regions, because of plant- 
ers withholding part of their crops, sales of 
consumer goods were slow, although machin- 
ery and seed sales were normal. Retailers 
in many cities complained that sales were 
below those of October 1950, but the volume 
was still substantial. Bank deposits in many 
areas were at a new high, although collec- 
tions throughout the Republic generally 
were slow. In Mexico City both wholesale 
and retail trade improved, with credit less 
tight than in September. The wholesale 
price index for Mexico City climbed two 
points in October to 394.7 (1939=100), al- 
most reaching the July level again. In Octo- 
ber 1950, this index read 326.4. Prices 
throughout the rest of the country were 
relatively stable during the month, and food 
imports by the Government agency Com- 
pahia Exportadora e Importadora, S. A., 
slowed the inflationary trend of basic food- 
stuffs. 

The unfavorable foreign-trade balance of 
Mexico continued, with tentative final figures 
for September showing imports worth 576,- 
454,991 pesos against exports of 482,473,516 
pesos. Compared with August totals, im- 
ports decreased by 35,000,000 pesos, but 
exports dropped by 68,000,000. The cumula- 
tive unfavorable balance for the calendar 
year now stands at nearly 1,300,000 pesos, in 
comparison with a total 1950 deficit of 
65,000,000. A portion of this trade loss is 
counteracted by foreign investment in Mex- 
ico, and by the substantial tourist trade. 

The financial news was dominated by 
events in the local and foreign silver market. 
On October 4 the New York price for foreign- 
mined silver slipped to 8434 U. S. cents per 
troy ounce, compared with 90.16 cents which 
had prevailed since June but recovered on 
October 5 to 88 cents. 

On October 15 the long-awaited 0.720-fine 
5-peso silver “Hidalgos” were issued. The 
Mint reported an average daily output of 
118,000 of the new pieces. 

An official press release on October 22 
announced the signing on October 19 of a 
new contract covering approximately 65,000,- 
000 pesos’ worth of additional silver coinage 
for Saudi Arabia, bringing the total silver 
sales to that country this year to almost 
200,000,000 pesos. 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICATIONS 


Greater volume in passenger and freight 
movement on domestic airlines was noted 
during October. Freight movement in- 
creased largely because of the shortage of 
railway cars. At Guaymas, Trans-Mar de 
Cortes increased its schedule to five flights 
a week, serving La Paz, Rosalia, Magdalena, 
and other points in southern Lower Cali- 
fornia. Aerovias Reforma inaugurated a new 
service between Mexico-Puebla-Acapulco, 
thus permitting residents of Puebla to fly 
directly to Acapulco. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral announced that beginning in 1952, all 
first-class mail would be carried throughout 
Mexico by air. 

Twelve million pesos are scheduled to be 
spent during 1952 on the construction of 
wharves and buildings at Tampico. It has 
been reported that PEMEX will install a 
shipyard on San Juan de Ulua Island (Vera- 
cruz). The AZTECA Line, with Dutch cap- 
ital, was reported ready to start operations 
in November between southern United States 
ports, Veracruz, and Coatzacoalcos. The 
Cia. Transatlantica Espafiola was placing two 
additional ships in its service between Spain 
and Veracruz. Directors of the North Ger- 
man Lloyd and the Hamburg-American Lines 
indicated that their companies would prob- 
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ably inaugurate services to Tampico in the 
near future. 


POWER AND INDUSTRY 


The Federal Electric Commission an- 
nounced that it would issue bonds to an 
amount of 17,100,000 pesos to finance elec- 
trification in the States of Sonora, Tamau- 
lipas, and Veracruz. On October 31 contracts 
were reported to have been awarded for con- 
struction of a new thermo-electric plant at 
Dos Bocas, near Medellin, Veracruz, which 
will have an eventual capacity of 50,000 kilo- 
watts from five generators. Matamoros and 
Reynosa reported power consumption at a 
record peak, about 60 percent above 1950 
levels. At Chihuahua and Torreon, where 
a power shortage was recorded, five 1,000-kw. 
Diesel generators, and a 10,000-kw. turbo 
generator on loan from the U. S. Navy were 
being installed. 

Most industrial plants, largely concen- 
trated in the Federal District and Monterrey, 
attained high production figures in October. 
New construction was hampered by short- 
ages of structural steel, but machinery im- 
ports remained high. The Mexican textile 
industry, which in recent years produced 
more than the local market could consume, 
was reported in a better position. 


MINING AND PETROLEUM 


Mineral production continued at an ac- 
celerated rate, but the industry was pre- 
occupied with transportation difficulties and 
ceiling prices in the United States. Accord- 
ing to press articles, nearly 150,000 tons of 
ores and concentrates were awaiting rail 
transportation at the beginning of October. 
Representatives of the major producers met 
with officials of the National Railways to de- 
velop a plan to move the ores, and the sit- 
uation appeared somewhat improved by the 
end of the period. 

As a result of United States ceiling prices 
imposed October 12 on imported primary 
lead and zinc sheets, it is maintained that 
there will be an even greater diversion of 


these metals to other markets. In recent 
years the vast share of Mexican mineral ex- 
ports has gone to the United States, but this 
movement has decreased considerably in 
the past year. 

The oil production in the Tampico area 
was 5,831,000 barrels in October as against 
5,534,000 in September. Petroleum products 
shipped from Tampico and Tuxpan 
amounted to 1,396,839 barrels, of which two- 
thirds was light crude—U. S. Empassy, 
MEXxiIco Ciry, Nov. 26, 1951. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ADDITIONS TO EXPORT CONTROL 


Garlic, fresh and dry, fraction 21—60 of the 
Mexican Export Tariff, has been declared 
subject to export-control exercised by the 
Mexican Ministry of National Economy, by 
a resolution of that Ministry published in 
the Diario Oficial of November 14, 1951, 
effective therewith. 


New Zealand 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TORQUAY TARIFF CONCESSIONS 


The Customs Department of New Zealand 
issued a circular making effective as of No- 
vember 2, 1951, the various tariff concessions 
negotiated at Torquay. Being a most-fa- 
vored nation, United States goods are dutia- 
ble at the rates applicable to similar imports 
of all most-favored nations, including those 
who have recently concluded trade agree- 
ments with New Zealand at Torquay. Aus- 
tria, Western Germany, Peru, and Turkey 
have been added to the list of most-favored- 
nation countries and Lebanon and Syria have 
been deleted therefrom. 

The items on which duty is reduced or 
from which surtax is removed are as shown 
in the accompanying table. 


Torquay Tariff Revisions 





Pre-Torquay rates Torquay rates 


Tariff —|— —_——— 
item Description and unit British | Most British | Most | 
No. prefer- favored General prefer- favored| General 
| ential | nation | ential | nation _ 
39 | Fruits preserved in juice or sirup, (1) Pineapples 
percent 15 35 150 10 | 30 150 
84 | (1) and (2) cordials, bitters, and liqueurs 
shillings per gallon 60 2 60 2 60 60 60 | 2 60 
102 | (2) Asphalt and bitumen percent 3 110 110 Free | 10 110 
Ex 136 | (4) (b) Glovesand mittens, fabric, other than work gloves 
do 20 40 150 15 35 150 
205 | (1) Articles composed wholly or principally of rubber, 
viz: (a) Water beds and cushions, ice bags and caps, 
air beds; air cushions, urinals ee do 3 120 120 Free 20 120 
Ex 237 | Clocks : f ay Hi _.do 20 40 145 | 15 35 145 
254 | Photographic cameras_-- ae, 20 40 1 45 15 35 145 
287 | Emery paper, emery cloth, and glass paper, cut into 
shapes, in rolls, or in sheets do Free 125 125 Free | 25 1 25 
307 | Ball-bearings and roller bearings, not being ball or roller 
bearing plummer or hanger blocks; steel balls, and 
rollers suitable for ball or roller bearings___......do 3 115 115 Free 15 115 
357 | (8) Metal sheet, perforated or cellular —— Free 15 120 Free 12! 1 20 
388 | Wheels and tires, for locomotives or railway or tramway 
vehicles, whether affixed to axles or separate___do 3 125 125 Free 20 1 25 


1 Plus surtax of nine-fortieths of amount of duty. 
2 Plus surtax of one-twentieth of amount of duty. 


Source: New Zealand Customs Department. 


Customs Duty ON STEEL, TIMBER, AND 


OTHER METAL BUILDING MATERIALS 
SUSPENDED 


New Zealand import duties on steel and 
other materials, including timber, were sus- 
pended effective November 9, 1951. The 
suspension will be operative on the iron and 
steel items through June 30, 1952, and on 
corrugated aluminum sheet and timber until 
December 31, 1952. 

The Minister of Customs stated that the 
decision had been made after consultation 
with the United Kingdom Government, 
whose tariff preferences were affected. Suf- 


ficient quantities of steel have not been 
available from the United Kingdom. Con- 
sequently substantial supplies must be im- 
ported from other sources with the result 
that the import duty on steel (approximately 
20 percent ad valorem) has forced up costs 
of building material. As stated by the Minis- 
ter, “The concessions are in the nature of a 
trial and are designed to help reduce costs 
particularly in the building trade.” 

The tariff items affected are the following: 


Suspended to June 30, 1952 


No. 357, metal, viz: (4) Iron, galvanized or 
plain black, viz, angle, tee, bar, bolt, channel, 
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rod, and rolled girders; iron girders expanded, 
but otherwise unworked. (5) Iron, viz: (a) 
Sheet plate (including rolled, checkered plates), 
or hoop (except hoop 6 inches in width or over), 
plain, whether black, polished, galvanized, 
plated, tinned, or otherwise coated with metal, 
n. e. i.; (b) Corrugated sheet iron. Ex (10); 
Wire, metal, plain, n. e. i.; wire cut to lengths 
looped, twisted, or plain, suited for baling and 
similar purposes. 

No. 362, pipes, piping, tubes, and tubing (ex- 
cept coil pipes), viz: (3) Wrought iron, or 
steel, screwed; boiler tubes flanged or un- 
flanged ; and all pipes, piping, tubes and tubing, 
n. e. i 

No. 376: Ex (1) wire netting. 


Suspended to December 31, 1952 


No, 357: Ex (6) Corrugated aluminum sheet. 
No. 404: Timber, rough sawn or rough hewn, 
viz: Ex (2) Redwood, Douglas fir and other 
coniferous, in pieces having a length of not less 


than 25 feet and having a minimum cross sec- 
tional area of not less than 150 square inches. 
Ex (3) n. e. i., viz: Douglas fir and other conif- 
erous. 


The tariff rates normally applicable to 
these mentioned iron and steel products im- 
ported from the United States are 20 percent 
ad valorem. Metal wire, baling wire, wire 
netting, and corrugated aluminum sheets, 
however, regularly are subject to a 10 percent 
import duty only. The suspended duties on 
redwood, Douglas fir, and other coniferous 
timbers range from 8s. 6d. ($1.19) to 10s. 6d- 
($1.47) per 100 superficial feet. 


Norway 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN SEPTEMBER- 
OCTOBER 


The Norwegian economy continued to show 
further movement in the level of industrial 
production and the volume of foreign trade, 
while domestic prices showed signs of at 
least a temporary easing. Minor local mar- 
keting difficulties continued to be experi- 
enced in the retail trade, especially in the 
field of shoes and textiles, but the fall trade 
has been fairly satisfactory. 


PRICES AND WAGE-PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Prices were stable during September and 
October. The official cost-of-living index 
(1949=100) rose only 0.2 percent to 125.8 on 
September 15. The wholesale-price index 
(1938=100) again declined slightly, as in 
August, dropping 0.1 percent to 266.1 on 
October 15. However, the import-price in- 
dex, which has been relatively stable since 
last April, increased 5 percent in September. 

Although the cost-of-living index has been 
virtually stable during the past 2 months, 
the September reading is considerably more 
than the requisite 5 points over the March 
index (115) and new wage negotiations auto- 
matically became mandatory. A final settle- 
ment is almost certain to yield compensation 
to most wage earners, farmers, fishermen, 
Government employees, and, perhaps, to 
fixed-income groups such as old-age pen- 
sioners. Full compensation, as calculated 
by agreed formulas, will involve a rise in gross 
consumer incomes totaling 500,000,000 to 
700,000,000 crowns, the equivalent to an ap- 
proximate 6- to 8-percent increase in total 
civilian private consumption. 

Negotiations between the Employers Asso- 
ciation and the Trade Union Federation, 
which began October 19, failed to produce 
agreement, and it is expected that the Gov- 
ernment will obtain from Parliament spe- 
cial legislation to provide for an arbitration 
of the dispute. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


The Bank of Norway’s net foreign-ex- 
change position improved during October as 
a result of a $7,900,000 reduction of the $16,- 
200,000 debt to the EPU While there was 
no large surplus as in September, Norway’s 
October position in the EPU was satisfactory. 
Heavy tax collections during October im- 
provec the Government’s balances in the 
Bank of Norway and acted as a counterinfia- 
tionary influence by preventing any expan- 
sion in the liquid reserves of private banks. 
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FOREIGN TRADE 


Despite what appears to be a temporary 
setback in the trend toward increasingly 
favorable terms of trade, September trade 
data recorded notable improvements. Im- 
ports (excluding ships) were down slightly 
from the level of the preceding month to 
$59,301,000, while exports rose to $49,930,000. 
The export level is 12 percent over the pre- 
vious month and 61 percent over the monthly 
average for 1950, and establishes a new 
monthly high for the fourth time in the 
course of 1951. Thus for September the 
commodity import surplus dropped to 
$9,371,000, a new postwar low, and Norway’s 
EPU account registered an $8,000,000 surplus. 

The commodity import surplus is expected 
to rise during the remainder of 1951, as 
seasonal factors usually push imports upward 
and exports downward during the final quar- 
ter. Nevertheless, with the current balance- 
of-payments accounts showing a surplus 
during the third quarter and a deficit of only 
$12,587,000 during the first half of the year 
and with ship earnings playing an increas- 
ingly significant role in Norway’s payments 
position, the exchange of goods and services 
during the calendar year 1951 should ap- 
proach equilibrium for the first time since 
World War II. 

SHIPPING 


Freight-rate indexes published by Nor- 
wegian Shipping News showed improvement 
in each separate category during September. 
Trip-charter- and time-charter-rate indexes 
for dry-cargo freights rose 3.6 and 9.6 percent, 
respectively, over August. Both indexes had 
declined during July and August. The U. S. 
Maritime Administration’s controlled coal 
rates are exercising a stabilizing influence in 
the dry-cargo market. A maximum effect, 
however, has not been reached since many 
vessel Owners are unwilling to accept con- 
trolled coal rates and have transferred their 
vessels to other trades. The seasonally up- 
ward trend in tanker rates continued in 
September. The sterling index was up 4.5 
percent over August and the dollar index, 
13.7 percent. 

Licenses for foreign construction of vessels 
measuring 982,000 gross register tons were 
issued during the first half of 1951. Almost 
three-fourths of these vessels are tankers. 
Deliveries are expected chiefly in 1953 and 
1954, though some will be delayed until 1956. 


INDUSTRY AND TRADE 


The industrial-production index for total 
industry rose to 154 in September, 54 per- 
cent over 1938 and 9 percent over August 
1951. The rise is greater than seasonally 
anticipated and is the third highest figure 
yet attained (record production is invariably 
achieved in February, the height of herring- 
fishing activities). The September rise was 
relatively greater in export industries where 
the increase was 10 percent over August. 
Contrary to more pessimistic predictions at 
the beginning of the year, industrial output, 
as revealed in the production index, during 
the first three quarters of 1951 has been 6.5 
percent higher than for the comparable 
period in 1950 and thus has continued to 
expand at approximately the same pace as 
in the past 2 years. 

A serious shortage of electric power is again 
appearing on the west coast owing to the 
lack of rainfall. Power experts believe it is 
virtually certain that rigid rationing will be 
necessary throughout the area with conse- 
quent declines in industrial production. 
Meanwhile, efforts are being made to step up 
production of coal on the Norwegian island 
of Spitzbergen. Coal deliveries from this 
source are expected to reach the record of 
450,000 tons this year. It now appears likely 
that the Svea mines will be reopened in 1952, 
with efforts to increase Spitzbergen produc- 
tion by another 100,000 tons. 

A basic timber price of 70 crowns per cubic 
meter for spruce pulpwood has been set by 
the Price Directorate. Despite earlier pre- 
dictions that a 70-crown price might pro- 
duce a forest owners’ strike (their original 





demand was 100 crowns) present indications 
are that the cut will be good and that the 
goal of 7,000,000 cubic meters may well be 
reached. 

Retail marketing conditions for textiles 
and shoes are beginning to show some im. 
provement, reflecting the impetus from fal] 
buying. Some consumer reluctance persists, 
however, chiefly on the strength of rumors 
that these articles may soon be freely im. 
ported from Western European sources under 
the OEEC trade-liberalization program, 
The respite in marketing difficulties en- 
countered by shoe retailers is regarded as 
temporary, and serious difficulties are pre. 
dicted for this trade by spring. 


AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES 


Favorable weather during most of October 
has permitted completion of most of the 
long-delayed grain harvesting although at 
the end of October grain could still be seen 
on racks in the flelds of many Norwegian 
farms. Harvesting of root crops is now pro- 
ceeding at a rapid rate. Official preliminary 
estimates of 1951 crop production reveal a 
total of 1,855,000,000 feed units (a feed unit 
equals the feeding value of 1 kilogram of 
barley), 11 percent below last year’s produc- 
tion and 9 percent under normal. The rela- 
tively poor feed crop has increased import 
requirements of concentrated feed by at least 
100,000 tons. 

Cod fishing off Western Greenland has pro- 
duced 18,000 tons of salted fish valued at 
approximately $4,000,000. Roughly 44 per- 
cent of this production has already been sold 
to Italy and to Greece. The current seal 
catch has reached a record high of 369,700 
animals with a blubber volume of 8,787 tons. 
Estimates of the value of the catch range 
from $2,200,000 to $2,700,000 and the market 
demand is reported good. Favorable results 
are also reported from the Icelandic herring- 
fishing fleet, with a catch thus far of 146,269 
barrels valued at approximately $3,216,780.— 
U. S. Empassy, OSLO, Oct. 31, 1951. 


Pakistan 


Exchange and Finance 


EXCHANGE OF RESERVE BANK NOTES 


The Government of Pakistan announced 
recently that those Government of Indla 
and Reserve Bank of India notes inscribed 
with the words: “Government of Pakistan” 
shall cease to be honored effective January 
15, 1952. These banknotes were demonetized 
for public transactions in November 1949, 
but have been exchangeable since that date 
at the offices and agencies of the State Bank 
of Pakistan. Any of these notes tendered 
for exchange after January 15, 1952, will be 
honored only under special circumstances, on 
application in writing made before April 15, 
1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


LICENSING OF SECOND-HAND CLOTHING 


New Pakistan import licenses for second- 
hand clothing specify that woolen goods only 
should be imported from the United States. 
It thus appears that the practice of licensing 
silk and other second-hand clothing of 
United States origin for import has been 
discontinued by the Chief Controller of Im- 
ports and Exports of the Government of 
Pakistan. 


‘TRADE AGREEMENT WITH AUSTRALIA 
INITIALED 


Negotiations for the conclusion of a trade 
agreement have been conducted in Karachi 
between an Australian Delegation and offi- 
cials of the Government of Pakistan, and 4 
trade agreement between the two countries 
was initialed on November 1, according to 
information released by the Government of 
Pakistan. The terms of the agreement will 
be announced after ratification by the two 
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Governments. It is understood that Aus- 
tralia will allow the export of chemicals, 
classes of engineering and capital goods, 
canned goods, and dairy produce to Pakistan, 
while Pakistan will export cotton, jute, sports 
goods, surgical goods, medical instruments, 
goatskins, and certain other materials to 
Australia. 


Panama 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN NOVEMBER 


The critical fiscal situation of the Pana- 
manian Government continued to be of 
major interest during November. The 
Comptroller General of Panama stated on 
November 22 that there were more than 8,000 
unpaid bills amounting to some $5,500,000 
outstanding against the National Treasury. 
He pointed out that milk suppliers for Gov- 
ernment hospitals in Panama City had sus- 
pended deliveries and other suppliers of 
foodstuffs are threatening to take similar 
steps. Government salaries in some in- 
stances also are said to be running as much 
as 4 weeks in arrears. The Comptroller Gen- 
eral stated that the Government has no 
funds available to pay these bills promptly 
and that its credit was practically exhausted. 

Contracts for construction work in the 
Central Zone amounting to approximately 
$11,000,000 are expected to be made during 
the next few months, and may provide some 
employment for Panamanian workers. 


INTER-AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


The Minister of Public Works halted nearly 
all public-works projects for a period of 40 
days in order that the Government might 
have $200,000 on hand by the end of Decem- 
ber to meet its obligations to the Inter- 
American Highway construction fund. 

If Panama meets all its financial commit- 
ments in connection with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Highway, there is expected to be ap- 
proximately $1,750,000 available for construc- 
tion work in the country, beginning in 
December or January. Official opinion esti- 
mates that this will provide employment for 
up to 10,000 Panamanian workers. 


AGRICULTURE 


A Memorandum of Understanding between 
the United States Point IV Agricultural Mis- 
sion and the Panamanian Ministry of Agri- 
culture was signed on November 16. 

The Government has called a coffee con- 
ference to meet in early December. Among 
the subjects to be discussed will be increased 
production, soils, distribution, finances, 
prices, and *imyports. At present Panama 
produces about 80 percent of the coffee con- 
sumed in the country. 


Foop PRICES 


According to official Panamanian statistics, 
the retail price index of foodstuffs in Panama 
City (1939-40=—100) increased slightly to 
188.5 in October, the latest data available, 
from the 188.2 level of the past few months. 
This index was almost 10 points higher than 
the 178.9 registered in October 1950. 


COLON FREE ZONE 


A United States firm has established an 
affiliate in Panama to act as freight forwarder 
and customhouse broker as a result of the 
growing operations of the Colon Free Zone. 
Although not directly connected with the 
Free Zone, the operations of this company 
have been arranged to assist and cooperate 
with, though not being limited to, the 
activities of those firms established under 
Free Zone laws.—U. S. EMBassy, PANAMA, 
Nov. 26, 1951. 


Peru 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 
FINANCE 


Foreign exchange arising from exports in- 
creased substantially during October, as re- 
flected by a rise of 100 percent, compared 
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with September, in the amount of dollar 
certificates issued. Seasonal factors and re- 
newed confidence on the part of exporters 
were principally responsible for the gain. 
The larger amounts of certificates available 
brought about a balance between supply and 
demand throughout the first 3 weeks of 
November, and a virtual stability of dollar 
rates was attained at around 15.35 soles per 
dollar for certificates and 15.50 for free ex- 
change. The immediate outlook was for lit- 
tle change from these levels in view of the 
current high rate of export returns, and of 
the effects of restrictions on credit for financ- 
ing imports. 

The pound sterling continued to weaken, 
quotations declining from 37.12 soles per 
pound on October 18 to 36.11 by November 
20, with the corresponding cross-rates from 
$2.38 to $2.33. 

During October the Central Reserve Bank 
was able to improve its net exchange posi- 
tion from $24,700,000 to $28,000,000 through 
purchases of dollar certificates in excess of 
sales, all transactions being on behalf of 
the Government. However, additional Gov- 
ernment requirements again lowered the 
Bank’s net holding to $19,400,000 by Novem- 
ber 19, the shrinkage occurring in the dollar 
account, which became short by $8,300,000. 

A bill authorizing the change of the 
present Agricultural Bank into a Bank for 
the Development of Agriculture and Live- 
stock (Banco de Fomento Agropecuario), 
capitalized at 400,000,000 soles, was passed 
in the Chamber of Deputies and is now under 
consideration by the Senate, where prospects 
for approval without substantial amend- 
ments are good. The new bank is expected 
to undertake all state activities aimed at 
developing the country’s agricultural and 
cattle resources, with a view to making 
Peru self-sufficient as regards foodstuffs 
production. 

Law No. 11636, promulgated on November 
13, 1951, authorized the Government to guar- 
antee approved loans which private Peruvian 
concerns may obtain from the Export-Import 
Bank, the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, or from other 
entities for the purpose of financing works 
of national interest. Peruvian develop- 
ment and commercial banks are also author- 
ized to give similar security in such inter- 
national loans. 

Representatives of the Peruvian Govern- 
ment came to an agreement with the Foreign 
Bondholders Protective Council for the set- 
tlement of the outstanding Peruvian foreign 
dollar loans. The agreement provides that 
the interest rate on the outstanding bonds 
will be increased to 3 percent per annum 
starting January 1, 1953, as compared with 
244 percent offered in June 1947, and that 10 
percent of the unpaid accrued interest due on 
bonds outstanding up to December 31, 1946, 
will be recognized. Non-interest-bearing 
script certificates will be issued to cover this 
past-due interest, and will be paid off in 15 
equal annual installments over a period of 
15 years, commencing January 1, 1953. This 
readjustment plan is subject to ratification 
by the Peruvian Congress and it is expected 
that action will be taken prior to the end 
of this year. 


PETROLEUM LEGISLATION 


Debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the 
pending petroleum law continued during 
the month; however, no final vote was taken 
during the regular session of Congress, which 
ended November 24. An Extraordinary Ses- 
sion already had been called by the Presi- 
dent to start on November 26, 1951, and con- 
tinue through January 15, 1952. It is ex- 
pected that during this period the oil dis- 
cussions will continue with every possibility 
of the bill coming to a vote. 

In its Extraordinary Session, it is expected 
that the Congress also will consider the gen- 
eral budget of the Republic. 


HEALTH AGREEMENTS 


According to press dispatches, the tripar- 
tite sanitation agreement between Peru, 


Chile, and Bolivia, originally subscribed in 
Arica on May 26, 1946, was ratified through 
the regular exchange of notes in Santiago, 
Chile, on October 4, 1951. The agreement, 
which has been in operation since May 1946, 
provides for the combined efforts of the three 
countries in checking the spread of epidemic 
diseases and pests within their respective 
boundaries. Sanitary control ‘under the 
agreement will be effected with the assist- 
ance of the Pan American Sanitation 
authorities. 
AVIATION 


The largest Peruvian airline, Cia. de Avia- 
cién Faucett, S. A., inaugurated on Novem- 
ber 15, 1951, a new weekly service from Lima 
to Arica, Chile, where direct connections are 
made with the Chilean airline LAN (Lineas 
Aéreas Nacionales) for Santiago. This is 
Faucett’s first scheduled international serv- 
ice.—U. S. Empassy, Lima, Nov. 23, 1951. 


Spain 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN-EXCHANGE REGULATIONS ON 
EXPORTS REVISED 


Various regulations, contained in two de- 
crees and four orders, relating to operations 
in the Spanish free-exchange market and 
the multiple-exchange-rate system for ex- 
ports were made effective November 1, 1951, 
according to a dispatch of November 2 from 
the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. 

By a decree published in the Official State 
Bulletin of October 30, 1951, the Spanish 
Foreign Exchange Institute was authorized 
to designate private and official banks as 
authorized agencies for the handling of such 
transactions as it deems expedient in con- 
nection with the liquidation in the free- 
exchange market of foreign-exchange opera- 
tions heretofore reserved to the Institute. 
The operations to be handled by the banks 
are to be defined in supplementary orders 
issued by the Institute. The apparent pur- 
pose of this measure is to shift to the banks 
certain operations of a purely banking char- 
acter in order to relieve the Institute of a 
great volume of detail work which arises in 
connection with the foreign-exchange opera- 
tions under its jurisdiction. 

The second decree, also published October 
30, modifies the decree of July 21, 1950, which 
established the free-exchange market. A 
number of technical changes were made, the 
most important of which is the elimination 
of the article which gave to beneficiaries of 
foreign exchange derived from export opera- 
tions the right to retain the portion corre- 
sponding to them for use in effecting desig- 
nated imports, without any designated time 
limit. The elimination of this article implies 
that reserves of foreign exchange accruing to 
exporters must now be sold in the free- 
exchange market within a period to be stip- 
ulated in a later order. 

An order of the Foreign Exchange Institute 
dated October 31 outlines administrative 
procedures for the negotiation of foreign ex- 
change in the official free market and through 
the banks. Of principal interest is the re- 
quirement that the holder of an authoriza- 
tion to purchase foreign exchange must 
conclude the transaction within 10 days, or 
the authorization will automatically be void. 
Heretofore a period of 2 calendar months was 
allowed. 

A ministerial order published November 1 
permits the Ministry of Commerce to assess 
a charge against any export commodity, to 
be paid into a “cuenta de fondo de retorno,” 
or compensation account. The reported pur- 
pose of this order is to prevent unusual 
profits from accruing to exporters for a few 
commodities which, in the past, have been 
profitably exported at a less favorable rate 
than the 21.90-peseta basic rate which con- 
stitutes a minimum export rate under the 
revised regulations. 
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An order of the Ministry of Commerce, 
effective November 1, established a single 
rate of 21.90 pesetas to the dollar for all 
exports. The system of allowing exporters 
to retain a portion of the foreign exchange 
derived from exports for their use in effect- 
ing imports has been abolished. 

Although this order does not specifically 
state what disposition is to be made of the 
foreign-exchange proceeds from exports, it is 
clear from subsequent administrative regula- 
tions that all exchange derived from exports 
will have to be placed immediately at the 
disposition of the Foreign Exchange Insti- 
tute, or sold on the official free market. 

Another ministerial order, also published 
November 1, lists various export commodities 
in five groups with a designated percentage 
of the foreign exchange derived from such 
exports earmarked for sale in the official 
free-exchange market. Foreign exchange in 
excess of the specified percentages for listed 
products, and all exchange for products not 
listed, is to be made available to the Foreign 
Exchange Institute at the new basic rate of 
21.90 pesetas to the dollar. 

The principal products in each of the five 
groups, and the percentage applicable to 
each. are as follows: 

Group 1, 10 percent: Olives, almonds, ca- 
pers, chestnuts, semi-manufactured cork, 
and botanical drugs. 

Group 2, 30 percent: Filberts, red oxide, 
potassium salts, anise seed, certain cork 
manufactures, dried fish, and sheep casings. 

Group 3, 50 percent: Essential oils, raisins, 
tanned hides and skins, paprika, onions, 
canned fish, various cork manufactures, 
fluorspar, rabbit hair, apricot pulp, and 
grapes. 

Group 4, 70 percent: Ceramics and glass- 
ware, citrus fruit derivatives, leather manu- 
factures, hats and berets, handicraft prod- 
licts, leather footwear, roughly cut briarwood, 
perfumes, silk, and wines. 

Group 5, 90 percent: Tartaric acid, licorice 
extract, saffron, ergot of rye, books, and 
wolfram. 

(The current free-market rate is 39.63 pe- 
setas to US$1, and correspondinig rates for 
other currencies.) 

(The establishment of the Madrid official 
free-exchange market was announced in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 4, 
1950. A preliminary announcement of this 
revision of the special exchange rates ap- 
peared in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of De- 
cember 10, 1951.) 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH BELGIUM- 
LUXEMBOURG SIGNED 


The sixth additional protocol to the cur- 
rent trade agreement of February 2, 1948, 
between Sweden and Belgium-Luxembourg 
was initialed in Stockholm on October 13, 
1951, according to a report of October 17 from 
the U. S. Embassy at Stockholm. (See 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 23, 
1948, under “Belgium-Luxembourg”, for an- 
nouncement of the 1948 agreement.) The 
commodity lists set forth in the protocol are 
valid for 1 year, beginning October 1, 1951. 

Among the important commodities to be 
exchanged, Sweden is to deliver to Belgium- 
Luxembourg 1,800,000 metric tons of iron 
ore in return for 270,000 tons of commercial 
iron and 5,000 tons of copper. This exchange 
corresponds to actual deliveries under the 
previous protocol. The delivery of the iron 
ore is tied to the delivery of copper and com- 
mercial iron in such a way that, if the quota 
is not filled by one party, the other has the 
right to withhold further shipments. Fur- 
their negotiations are provided for if the ex- 
port of the items can be increased. Other 
Swedish exports will include 50,000 metric 
tons of chemical wood pulp; 30,000 tons of 
viscose pulp; 22,000 tons of kraft paper, and 
50,000 standards of lumber products. 
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Sweden’s imports will include 7,500 metric 
tons of manganese ore, 2,000 tons of litho- 
pone, 100 tons of cobalt, 90 tons of cadmium, 
2,000 tons of flax, and various metal semi- 
manufactures. 

For exchange of commodities not free listed 
by Sweden or by Belgium-Luxembourg, spe- 
cial quota lists have been set up, which 
generally approximate similar previous lists. 

The agreed commitments on both sides 
concerning mutual licensing of nonliberal- 
ized commodities, however, have been made 
subject to revision should it become impos- 
sible to regulate payments between Sweden 
and the Belgian currency areas through the 
EPU. 


TRADE PROTOCOL WITH YUGOSLAVIA 
SIGNED 


A new Swedish-Yugoslav trade protocol 
was initialed in Stockholm on October 13, 
1951, according to a report from the U. 8 
Embassy, Stockholm, dated October 17. The 
agreement is to be effective from October 1, 
1951, and will run for 1 year. 

On the basis of the new commodity quota 
lists appended to the protocol, Swedish ex- 
ports to Yugoslavia during the afore-men- 
tioned period are expected to total 25,000,- 
000 crowns, excluding the value of capital- 
goods deliveries made on the basis of the 
1947 special agreement (see FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE WEEKLY, August 23, 1947). Swedish 
imports are estimated to total about 35,- 
000,000 crowns. 

The anticipated Yugoslav export surplus 
of about 10,000,000 crowns has been intended 
to facilitate payment for Swedish delivery 
of capital goods, for indemnification install- 
ments paid on nationalized private Swedish 
holdings in Yugoslavia, and to cover freights 
and other payments. 

Sweden will export forestry products, 
iron and steel, tools, machinery and in- 
struments. Sweden’s imports from Yugo- 
slavia will include corn, chemicals, lumber 
products, lead, and other metals. 


Union of South Africa 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRELIMINARY IMPORT QUOTAS FOR 1952 
ISSUED 


The Directorate of Imports and Exports 
of the Union of South Africa has now issued 
preliminary letters of authority and/or 
import permits for 1952 to importers, which 
in effect represent about 50 percent of the 
relevant 1951 import quotas. This prelim- 
inary issue covers all classes of approved 
imports, namely, (a) raw materials, con- 
sumable stores and maintenance spares, (b) 
capital goods for stock purposes, and (Cc) 
consumer goods. The preliminary quota for 
consumer goods, in 1952 is equal to about 
30 percent of the 1948 imports of such 
goods, as compared with the 1951 quota of 
60 percent of the 1948 imports. (Details 
concerning the 1951 import quotas were 
given in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues 
of November 6, 1950, February 12, March 12, 
and April 30, 1951.) 

The proportion of letters of authority 
and/or import permits as between general 
(valid for all countries) and restricted 
(valid for soft-currency countries only) 
generally repeats the 1951 pattern. Al- 
though general permits are issued for all 
classes of permissible imports, the propor- 
tion for raw materials, consumable stores, 
maintenance spares and capital goods is 
determined individually, with due consid- 
eration given to essentiality, availability of 
particular classes of commodities, and the 
total amount of foreign exchange against 
which such general permits may be issued. 
It is understood, also, that importers of 
consumer goods are permitted to use a max- 
imum of 25 percent of their quotas for the 
purchase of goods from  hard-currency 
countries. 





Conversion privileges during 1952 for re. 
stricted permits for purchase of consumer 
goods will remain as announced on Decem- 
ber 22, 1950 (FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLy, 
February 12, 1951), namely, 50 percent of 
restricted permits will be convertible into 
general permits at a rate of 1 to 2 or £1 in 
general permits will be granted for every £2 
in restricted permits surrendered, and the re- 
maining 50 percent at 1 to 5 or £1 for every 
£5 surrendered. Both restricted and genera] 
permits for consumer goods may be con- 
verted to enable importers to purchase pro- 
hibited list items by surrendering £5 of 
available permits for every £1 of prohibited 
list goods to be imported from either hard- 
or soft-currency countries. 

Import permits for 1952 will be valid for 
shipment from the country of origin between 
January 1, 1952, and March 31, 1953. 

[A detailed memorandum entitled “Union 
of South Africa—Summary of Import-Con- 
trol Regulations,” dated June 1951, has been 
issued in the Department’s Business Infor- 
mation Service, as World Trade Series No. 
40. This memorandum has_ appendixes 
giving the complete “Prohibited Imports” 
list, “Free Permit” list, and ‘Free’ list. 
Copies, at 25 cents each, may be obtained 
from the United States Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., or from 
Field Offices of the Department. | 


Uruguay 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


TRADE 


The slump in collections and sales which 
began in Uruguay during October continued 
into November. There seemed to be a sur- 
plus of some goods in the hands of whole- 
salers and retailers, and indications were 
that sufficient supplies were available for 
more than a year’s demand. However, much 
of this surplus, as well as a large part of 
the merchandise congesting the port of 
Montevideo, seemed to represent sporadic 
purchases of “off-brand” merchandise which 
could not be sold in competition with well- 
established lines. 

The shortage of available cash in the 
country is a subject of concern in financial 
circles and banks are advertising intensively 
for deposits. Large amounts of cash are 
tied up in the goods congested in the Mon- 
tevideo port. Some banks have refused to 
renew loans and others are reported to be 
rediscounting heavily. At the same time 
the Bank of the Republic is said to be op- 
posed to lowering reserve requirements. 

Between January 1 and May 31, 1951, the 
foreign trade of Uruguay consisted of 
$146,000,000 for exports and $134,000,000 for 
imports. More than two-thirds of the total 
exports consisted of wool and one-fifth of 
meat and meat products. Almost two-thirds 
of total imports were represented by capital 
goods and slightly less than 10 percent by 
petroleum products. In the like period of 
1950, foreign trade consisted of $77,000,000 
in exports and $75,000,000 in imports. Half 
of the difference in exports between the two 
periods was caused by the increase in the 
value of wool. The increase in volume was 
less than 10 percent. Up to November 15, 
1951, only one-tenth of the volume of the 
past season’s shipments had been exported. 

In order of value, almost 30 percent of 
1951 imports have come from the United 
States, 15 percent from Great Britain, and 
8 percent from Germany. 

The failure of wool to move abroad is be- 
coming a matter of concern to producers, 
as well as to the Government, as wool rep- 
resents the largest single source of foreign 
exchange. The foreign-exchange profits 
realized from wool exports heip to pay for 
many of the Government food subsidies. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


The Chief of the Overseas Commercial 
Section, Ministry of Economy, Western Ger- 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Automotive Products 


GERMAN FACTORY ENDEAVORING To 
INCREASE EXPORTS TO SOUTH AMERICA 


The owner of the Borgward factories in 
the State of Bremen, Germany, recently 
visited South America to investigate the pos- 
sibilities of increasing exports of Borgward 
vehicles to that area, especially Brazil and 
Argentina. He stated that increased ex- 
ports were necessary to solve the sales prob- 
lems which are facing the factories in Bre- 
men and that he had found that export of 
the component parts from Bremen would 
be much more practical and less expensive 
than shipping the completed vehicle. No 
arrangement has been made as yet to as- 
semble German cars in South America. 

Automobile production in the State of 
Bremen fell steadily in the third quarter of 
1951 because of the decrease in sales on the 
domestic market. It was pointed out that 
the sales decrease is due chiefly to restric- 
tions on credit and to increased taxes on the 
motor-vehicle industry. 

Raw-material shortages, especially of sheet 
metal, have been causing the automobile 
industry some difficulty. 


PROGRESS ON Bus BODIES FOR DELHI 
TRANSPORT SERVICE, INDIA 


The Hindustan Aircraft, Ltd., Bangalore, 
India, has completed the construction of 9 
of 10 Albion bus bodies ordered by the Delhi 
Transport Service. 

The body is mounted on an Albion CX-9 
chassis, imported from the United Kingdom, 
of 21l-inch wheel base and powered by a 
four-cylinder Diesel engine. The _ entire 
body is reportedly constructed from mate- 
rials produced within the country, and ex- 
clusive design features include the use of 
high tensile steel sections for the structural 
members and aluminum alloy sheets for in- 
terior and exterior panels. The cost of each 
body complete with fittings and furnishings 
is estimated at 11,000 rupees (1 rupee=ap- 
proximately US$0.21). 

The bus has a seating capacity of 38 pas- 
sengers and accommodations for 10 standees. 


NEW PASSENGER CAR BUILT, SPAIN 


Empresa Nacional de Autocaminos, S. A. 
Barcelona, Spain, manufacturer of the large 
“Pegaso” truck, recently announced the pro- 
duction of a new passenger car, the “Pegaso 
102." About six units have been custom 
built and will be used mainly for exhibition 
purposes. 

The Pegaso 102 is wide, low-slung, and 
sleek-looking, and measures 92 inches long, 
52 inches wide, and 50 inches high. It has 
a cruising speed of 90 to 100 miles per hour 
and is capable of making 140 miles per hour 
under favorable conditions. The car is 
priced at more than 400,000 pesetas ($10,000 
at the present free-market rate of exchange 
of about 40 pesetas to US$1). 


WORKSHOP AND DEPOT OPENED IN INDIA 


The Central Workshop and Zone Depot of 
the Transport Directorate was opened re- 
cently near Calcutta, India, for repairing, 
servicing, and housing busses operated by 
the Transport Directorate and passenger 
cars and trucks of other departments of the 
government of West Bengal, the building of 
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bus bodies, and the eventual assembling of 
bus chassis. 

This establishment cost approximately 5,- 
000,000 rupees (1 rupee = approximately 
US$0.21) and consists of an assembly plant 
and an efficiently equipped depot. The de- 
pot can handle 115 busses and has separate 
bays for refueling, washing, and general 
servicing. The depot is building single- and 
double-decker bus bodies of aluminum pan- 
els on steel and wooden framework over im- 
ported chassis. 

The workshops, when fully equipped, will 
be able to assemble passenger cars and 
chassis from a completely knocked-down 
condition. They will also manufacture fric- 
tion materials and component parts. 


Beverages 


U. K.’s Hop PRODUCTION 


Hops production in the United Kingdom 
in 1951 will be substantially higher than 
was anticipated several months ago, accord- 
ing to an official estimate announced on 
October 26, 1951. The crop is estimated at 
321,213 hundredweight (1 hundredweight= 
112 pounds), a decline of almost 13 percent 
as compared with the bumper crop of 368,313 
hundredweight in 1950. 

Of the total 1951 crop of 321,213 hundred- 
weight of hops, about 26,000 hundredweight 
is the output in hops gardens owned by 
brewers, such as Guinness. This output is 
not considered as_ production moving 
through commercial channels because the 
brewers use it in their own breweries. The 
estimated market demand of 304,000 hun- 
dredweight does not include these hops, but 
rather only includes hops moving for sale 
through commercial channels. Thus the 
crop moving through commercial channels 
in 1951 probably will be about 295,000 hun- 
dredweight as compared with market de- 
mand of 304,000 hundredweight. This re- 
sults in a deficit of about 9,000 hundred- 
weight, which will either be made up by a 
reduction of stocKs or by a scaling down of 
export commitments to nondollar countries. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINE EXPORTS OF TANKAGE 


Exports of tankage from Argentina in 
October 1951 totaled 6,180 metric tons. The 
Netheriands was the largest single purchaser 
and other European countries were second. 
Exports of dried blood amounted to 135 tons. 


CaustTIc-SoDA OuUTPUT AND CONSUMPTION, 
EGYPT 


The annual output of caustic soda in 
Egypt has dropped to 4,400 metric tons from 
the prewar figure of 5,000 tons, because of 
the lower quality of raw material used and 
the bad condition of old equipment which 
has not been maintained or replaced. 

Domestic consumption of caustic soda is 
estimated at 15,000 tons, compared with 
8,000 tons in 1939. Leading consumers are 
the textile industry, which has been ex- 
panded and now uses 2,500 tons annually; 
soap factories, 4,500 tons; and the new rayon 
industry, about 4,000 tons. 

Several projects for the installation of new 
electrolytic and Solvay plants have been 
studied but none has been concluded. 


PLASTICS MANUFACTURE EXPECTED To BE 
GREATER, FINLAND 


Approximately 30 firms were represented 
at the exhibition of the Finnish plastics in- 
dustry held in Helsinki in October 1951. 
The industry’s total output of plastics in 
1950 was valued at more than 1,000,000,000 
Finnish marks (231 Finnish Marks—US$1) 
and is expected to be substantially greater 
in 1951. More than 70 factories make plas- 
tics products, and the number of molding 
presses has been considerably increased. 

A shortage of raw materials has been one 
of the industry’s major difficulties. Two 
companies have begun manufacture of 
phenol-formaldehyde molding powder, and 
production in 1950 was 455 metric tons. 
Another firm is making urea resins, which 
also have been in short supply. 


SULFURIC-ACID PRODUCTION, FRANCE 


For the first time since the war, produc- 
tion of sulfuric acid in the first 6 months 
of 1951 exceeded the monthly average out- 
put in 1938. The monthly average in the 
1951 period was 118,000 metric tons, com- 
pared with 106,000 tons in 1938. Output in 
the year 1950 totaled 1,214,800 tons; it 
amounted to 714,625 tons in the first half of 
1951. 


FUNDS SOUGHT FOR EXPANSION OF COPPER 
AND ZINC MINING, SWEDEN 


Because of the international sulfur and 
pyrite situation, the Swedish Board of Trade - 
has requested the Government to include in 
the 1952-53 proposed budget a grant of 10,- 
000,000 crowns (1 Swedish crown = 
US$0.193) to cover the initial cost of ex- 
panding operations of the Rudtjeback mine 
to an annual output of about 200,000 metric 
tons of copper- and zinc-bearing pyrites. 
The total cost is estimated at 18,200,000 
crowns. 

The preliminary project calls for building 
a new concentration plant at a cost of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 crowns, to treat the 
ore. Output at the mine is to be increased 
gradually to about 100,000 tons of crude ore 
annually by 1955 and to a full annual rate 
of 200,000 tons by mid-1957. 

Continued borings by the Geological Sur- 
vey have revealed an extension of the ore 
body discovered earlier which will increase 
the deposit by an estimated 100,000 tons to a 
total of 3,400,000 tons. 


SULFUR OUTPUT, MEXICO 


Production has begun at the Petroleos 
Mexicanos sulfur-recovery plant at Poza 
Rica, Mexico. The unit is designed to have 
an ultimate daily capacity of 140 metric tons 
of elemental sulfur, obtained from hyrdogen- 
sulfide gases. Output is not about 120 tons. 

The Huaxcaman mine near San Luis Potosi 
is producing about 50 tons of sulfur daily. If 
a rehabilitation project is completed, output 
may reach 100 to 150 tons. 


DUSTING PLANES TO COMBAT INFESTATION 
OF SyYRIA’S COTTON CROPS 


Plans are being made to combat infesta- 
tion of the new cotton crop in Syria. The 
Government has concluded a contract with a 
Swedish firm to operate seven dusting planes 
during the 1952 growing season, and the 
Near East Foundation may obtain the use 
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of additional planes. It is hoped that cotton 
dust can be imported from the United States, 
if the sulfur situation permits. 


COKE OVENS AT COAL-CARBONIZING PLANT 
To PropUCE Soon, SOUTH AFRICA 


The first battery of coke ovens at the new 
coal-carbonizing plant in northern Natal, 
Union of South Africa, is scheduled to begin 
production by the end of 1951. A second 
battery will be in operation shortly there- 
after. Production of crude tar is expected 
to exceed 2,000,000 imperial gallons annually 
and will be converted into byproducts at a 
new distillation plant. 


U. K.’s Exports 


Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors from the United Kingdom in Septem- 
ber 1951 totaled £11,238,349, the lowest figure 
in 6 months, according to Board of Trade 
statistics published in the British press. 
Australia was the leading customer, taking 
slightly more than £1,000,000 worth. 

Imports of these products amounted to 
£5,620,863. The United States accounted 
for £1,351,106. 


Foodstuflis 


BRAZILIAN ORANGE PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of the 1951 Brazilian orange 
crop is estimated to have totaled only 28,500,- 
000 boxes, a substantial decline from an esti- 
mate made in May 1951 of 31,600,000 boxes. 
This drop in production is attributed to un- 
seasonable dry weather which preceded the 
harvest. 

Prices rose during the season to record 
levels because of the short crop. By the end 
of the harvest, the price of oranges was more 
than double what it had been when the 
season began. 

Exports of oranges in 1951 have dropped 
sharply from the levels reached in the pre- 
ceding 2 years. Exports in the first 5 months 
of 1951 totaled only 65,246 boxes. This 
amount was far below the 176,097 boxes ex- 
ported in the corresponding period of 1950. 
The drop was traced almost entirely to de- 
creased purchases by Great Britain, which, 
for example, bought only 28,846 boxes of 
oranges in May 1951, as compared with 101,- 
149 boxes purchased during the like month 
of 1950. 

Although no official export statistics are 
available for shipments since May 1951, un- 
Official and trade sources state that exports 
are running well below those of a year ago. 
A preliminary unofficial estimate of ship- 
ments to Argentina in 1951 is for a total of 
about 900,000 to 1,000,000 boxes. Last year’s 
shipments to Argentina totaled 1,200,000 
boxes. It appears doubtful that shipments 
to England in 1951 will exceed 200,000 boxes, 
and exports to other European countries are 
believed to be small. A tentative estimate 
for exports of oranges in 1951 is for a total 
no higher than 1,400,000 boxes, or slightly 
over half of the 1950 exports of 2,400,000 
boxes. 

The decrease in export trade this year is 
attributed to several causes. One reason is 
that the size of the export crop was sub- 
stantially smaller than it was last year, and 
consequently smaller quantities of oranges 
were available for shipment. Growers in 
the Rio de Janeiro region reported a drop of 
from 30 to 50 percent from last year’s har- 
vest, and the Sao Paulo crop was the small- 
est for the past 10 years. Furthermore, do- 
mestic demand for oranges is steadily climb- 
ing, and shippers can no longer buy large 
quantities of low-cost oranges to place on 
the export market. Another important rea- 
son for low exports this year is that the Gov- 
ernment is no longer permitting compensa- 
tion trade. Therefore, the unusual value 
given to oranges last year for use in barter 
trade with Europe was no longer a factor in 
promoting Brazilian exports during 1951, and 
Brazilian oranges are relatively over-priced 
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U. S. Imposes Import Fee on Shelled Almonds 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture issued the following statement in connection 
with the proclamation signed by the President of the United States on December 10, 1951, 
imposing a fee on imports of shelled almonds in excess of 4,500,000 pounds in the year 
October 1, 1951—September 30, 1952: 

The purpose of the action, initiated by the Secretary of Agriculture in a letter to the 
President and taken under authority of section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
as amended, is to insure that imports of almonds will not materially interfere with the 
1951-52 marketing agreement and order program undertaken by the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to almonds. 

Section 22 authorizes the President to impose fees of not to exceed 50 percent ad 
valorem, or quantitative restrictions of not more than 50 percent of the quantity imported 
during a representative period whenever he finds that any article is being imported 
or is practically certain to be imported under such conditions and in such quantities 
as to render ineffective or materially interfere with any program of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

On the basis of the Secretary of Agriculture’s request, the President ordered the 
Tariff Commission to undertake an investigation of edible tree nuts. The Tariff Com- 
mission, in an interim report of November 24, 1950, found no basis for action with 
respect to any of the tree nuts, but kept the situation under review, and on July 12, 
1951, reopened the investigation. The action which has been taken is the result of the 
findings and recommendations of the Tariff Commission as reported to the President on 
the basis of the reopened investigation. Copies of the report are available on request 
at the Tariff Commission. The Commission found that under Section 22 no restrictions 
were warranted at the present time on imports of unshelled almonds or of the other nuts 
investigated, namely walnuts, filberts, brazil nuts, and cashews. 

The President’s proclamation provides, specifically, for a fee of 10 cents per pound, 
but not more than 50 percent ad valorem, in addition to existing import duties, on imports 
ol shelled, blanched, roasted or otherwise prepared or preserved almonds (not including 
almond paste), entered for. consumption during the period from October 1, 1951], to 
September 30, 1952, in excess of 4,500,000 pounds. It provides that not more than 
500,000 pounds of the fee-free quota shall be blanched, roasted or otherwise prepared or 


preserved. 





The fee-free imports of 4,500,000 pounds which may be received under this action 
represent about half of average imports in recent years. The Tariff Commission in its 
findings indicated that imports of special-type almonds of which domestic supplies are 
inadequate do not normally exceed the amount of the quota. 

The fees will be applied in addition to a tariff of 1644 cents per pound on shelled 
almonds and a tariff of 1814 cents on blanched, roasted or otherwise prepared or preserved 
almonds. The proclamation is effective at the close of business on December 10, 1951. 

This is the first time any action has been taken on almonds under Section 22. Prior 
to this action, wheat, wheat flour, and cotton were the only other agricultural commodities 
on which Section 22 action had been taken. 

The Tariff Commission has indicated in its findings that it is continuing the investga- 
tion and will keep in close touch with developments with respect to Department of 
Agriculture programs and marketing conditions for tree nuts. 





on the world market. An attempt by ship- 
pers to secure an export subsidy of 30 cruz- 
eiros per box from the Federal Government in 
July was unsuccessful (1 cruzeiro—approxi- 
mately US$0.54 at the official rate of ex- 
change). Furthermore, the reputation of 
Brazilian oranges is still affected by the un- 
favorable publicity received in 1950. Several 
shipments of oranges to England and France 
in late 1950 were poorly graded and packed. 


CANADIAN SUGAR-BEET PRODUCTION 


The 1951 sugar-beet harvest in Canada is 
estimated at slightly more than 1,000,000 
tons and is second only to the record crop 
harvested in 1950. Nearly the entire crop 
was grown under contract to refineries, and 
the marketing of the crop is expected to 
yield high returns to growers. The outlook 
for the sugar-beet industry in Canada is 
excellent, and it appears that production 
has been stabilized at current levels. 

No Official estimates are available on pro- 
duction of best sugar from the 1951 crop, 
but unofficial estimates indicate that it will 
range from 260,000,000 to 270,000,000 pounds. 
Beet-sugar production from the 1950 crop 
totaled 271,000,000 pounds, a low average out- 
put of 12 percent. Assuming that 1951 out- 
put will be 13 percent, beet-sugar production 
will equal that of last year, although from 
a smaller crop. Production in 1950 was the 
lowest in years as a result of poor weather. 
Although the 1951 crop is not expected to be 
high in sugar content, it should show some 
improvement over the 1950 crop. 





Canadian sugar beets are the source of 
about 20 percent of all domestic sugar re- 
quirements. Alberta is self-sufficient in 
sugar, Manitoba is nearly so, and beet sugar 
sales are an important feature in the areas 
close to eastern beet refineries. Cane sugar 
produced in tidewater plants, mostly from 
Caribbean raw cane, is still the major source 
for domestic requirements, but beet sugar 
seems assured of being able to hold its com- 
petitive position. 


CANADIAN MEAT PRODUCTION AND USE 


Total Canadian meat production, from in- 
spected slaughter, including beef, veal, pork, 
mutton and lamb, for the year ended August 
1, 1951, was 1,370,000,000 pounds. This is 
carcass weight, and excluding lard, tallow, 
and offals. It is about 8 percent less than 
in the 1949-50 year when production totaled 
1,500,000,000 pounds. 

Beef production for the year ended August 
1, 1951, from inspected slaughter, was 595,- 
500,000 pounds, or somewhat less that the 
656,300,000 pounds of the preceding year. 
Domestic consumption because of continued 
high prices, was low—only 492,300,000 
pounds, compared with 566,000,000 and 577,- 
000,000 pounds for the years ended August 
1, 1950 and 1949, respectively. 

The dressed-beef export, chiefly to the 
United States, was about the same as in the 
preceding year—111,200,000 pounds (live 
equivalent about 218,000 head) as compared 
with 105,700,000 and 117,600,000 pounds for 
the 2 preceding years. The export of live 
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beef cattle, however, to the United States for 
the year ended August 1, 1951, was 344,527 
head, as compared with 465,448 head in the 
year before. 

Beef production in 1951-52, will likely be 
somewhat above that of 1950-51. The cattle 
numbers are there, feed is plentiful, and 
price prospects are good. But if the United 
States price falls off, it may be only a slight 
increase, and still below that of recent years. 
Dressed-beef exports to the United States 
can hardly be expected to be as great this 
year as they were last year. Live-cattle 
exports for the next 6 months will continue 
to be perhaps a third less that a year ago, 
although dressed-beef exports to the United 
States will continue to be well above the 
like period of last year. 

Pork production, from inspected slaughter, 
for the year ended August 1, 1951, was 676,- 
700,000 pounds, or somewhat less than the 
722,400,000 pounds of the preceding year. 
It will likely be a great deal more in 1951-52, 
possibly 800,000,000 pounds. 

Imports were much heavier than in the 
preceding year, amounting to about 19,000,- 
000 pounds, but are not expected to be as 
great during the present year, whereas ex- 
ports probably will be higher. Pork imports 
in the first 9 months of 1951 were about 12,- 
600,000 pounds and were nearly all picnic 
butts and New York shoulders and trim- 
mings. 

Veal production, from inspected slaughter, 
in the year ended August 1, 1951, was 76,- 
500,000 pounds, as compared with about 
95,700,000 pounds in the year before. It 
should show an increase in the current year, 
perhaps to 80,000,000 pounds. Domestic con- 
sumption will likely increase a little above 
that of last year, to about equal produc- 
tion. 

Lamb and mutton production in Canada 
is still on the decrease, only 21,700,000 
pounds last year as compared with 26,000,000 
the year before, and only half what it was 
4 or 5 years ago. It probably will be still 
less in 1951-52, perhaps down to 21,000,000 
pounds, although sheep numbers seem fi- 
nally to have held their own this year. 
Canada probably will import lamb and mut- 
ton this year. 


BRAZILIAN GRAIN CROP AND TRADE 


The Brazilian wheat crop to be harvested 
in late 1951 is unofficially estimated at 420,- 
000 metric tons, or about the same as in 
1950. Imports of wheat and flour for the 
year ended June 30, 1951, were reported to 
be equivalent to 1,350,000 tons of wheat, as 
compared with 1,084,000 tons in the preced- 
ing year. Consumption for the year ended 
June 30, 1951, was estimated at 1,770,000 
tons, nearly 25 percent above that of the 
preceding year. 

Brazil has had two good corn crops. The 
harvest in 1950-51 was estimated at 5,800,000 
tons, or 6 percent less than in 1949-50. In 
most parts of northeastern Brazil the 1951 
crop was cut sharply by drought, but the 
harvest in South Brazil was nearly as good 
as it was last year. 

Rice production in Brazil was estimated at 
2,671,000 tons of rough rice or virtually the 
same as in 1949-50. ‘This is 10 percent be- 
low the big 1949-50 crop. The prohibition 
of exports in barter trade, announced in 
February 1951, has made it difficult to dis- 
pose of the rice surplus. 


NEW CUBAN FLOUR MILL 


The Cuban flour mill now under construc- 
tion at Regla, the municipality across the 
bay from Habana, is scheduled for produc- 
tion in January 1952. The Cuban Govern- 
ment statement indicates that the mill 
has an annual allocation from the Cuban 
International Wheat Agreement quota of 
80,000 metric tons of wheat, about 40 per- 
cent of the quota, and roughly equal to 
the same percentage of Cuban require- 
ments. As the mill will be functioning 
Only in the last 7 months of the current 
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IWA year (January—July, 1952), this alloca- 
tion has been prorated to 54,204 tons of 
wheat for the period. At the normal mill- 
ing efficiency of 72 percent, this allocation 
represents about 430,000 sacks (of 200 pounds 
each) of flour; actually it represents more 
than milling requirements for 7 months, 
about 60,000 sacks (in terms of flour) for 
stock having been included. 


CUBAN RICE SITUATION 


Cuban milled rice output for the crop 
year 1950-51 (August 1 to July 31) now ap- 
pears to have been about 104,000,000 pounds, 
revising previous estimates. This record 
production will be exceeded by the forecast 
production of the current harvest, placed 
now at about 139,000,000 pounds milled. 
The increase is largely the result of expand- 
ed acreage of fertilized and irrigated culti- 
vation which raised the yields and of good 
weather during the planting, growing, and 
harvesting seasons. 

Rice consumption in Cuba is forecast for 
1951-52 at slightly above the level of the 
preceding year, maintained by ready avail- 
ability of supplies and prospects for contin- 
ued high employment and general prosper- 
ity conditions associated with predictions of 
a good coming sugar crop. 

The crop year 1950-51 was the best on rec- 
ord for United States exporters to the Cuban 
market, as imports of 626,000,000 pounds 
milled exceeded the preceding year’s record 
by a small margin. The prospect for 1951-— 
52 imports into Cuba, however, is that they 
will be somewhat smaller, owing to a large 
carry-over and increased Cuban production. 
The current quota for rice imports from the 
United States at low duty is reported to 
have been sold, but the maintenance of a 
register of sales contracts has helped to avoid 
the buying rush that characterized last 
year’s market by the end of October, result- 
ing in a more orderly situation. Prices, 
which fell abruptly when the current new 
United States crop was marketed, have re- 
gained former levels and appear to be 
steady. 


IRAN’S OUTPUT, USE, AND SALE OF DRIED 
DATES 


Production of dried dates from the 1951 
crop in Iran is forecast at approximately 
124,200 metric tons. This is 10 percent less 
than the 1950 crop of 138,000 tons, but about 
1 percent above the 1949 crop of 123,000 tons. 

Domestic production of dates from the 
1950 crop is estimated at 114,357 tons. Since 
there was no carry-over at the end of the 
marketing year, consumption (plus spoil- 
age) is computed by subtracting total ex- 
ports from total production plus imports. 

Consumption varies from year to year, de- 
pending on production, price, export de- 
mand, and the food supply in general. Most 
of the crop remaining after export demand 
is satisfied, is domestically consumed, ex- 
cept the quantity which is wasted by spoil- 
age. A carry-over is seldom of any conse- 
quence. 

Official statistics of the Iranian Customs 
Administration show that Iran exported 23,- 
765 tons of dried dates during the past mar- 
keting year, compared with 8,273 tons from 
the 1949 crop and 27,667 tons from the 1948 
crop. 

In 1950 Oman was the heaviest importer 
of Iranian dates, taking 9,703 tons, Koweit 
was second, taking 7,991 tons. The U.SS.R. 
was third with 3,028 tons. The remainder, 
3,034 tons, was divided between 11 other 
countries, the United States taking 754 tons 
and Great Britain 735 tons. 

The export demand for Iranian dates was 
about normal for the end of October. The 
barter trade agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
expired November 1, and an effort was being 
made to renew the agreement. 

The 1951 date crop, being 13,800 tons less 
than the 1950 crop, is not expected to pro- 
vide so large a quantity for export during 
the coming marketing year as was exported 


last year (23,765 tons). If consumption in 
1951-52 is at the same rate as in the past 
year (114,357 tons) the surplus available for 
export would be only 9,843 tons. The 
amount consumed, however, will depend 
upon export demand, price, and availability 
of other fruits. As there were good crops of 
most other fruits this year, it is quite pos- 
sible that consumption of dates might be 
reduced as much as 12 percent, which would 
make available about 23,565 metric tons for 
export, or about the amount as that ex- 
ported in 1950-51. 


SPANISH OLIVE CROP AND EXPORT 


Spain’s green table-olive crop for 1951 is 
expected to be the heaviest on _ record. 
Growers, exporters, and government officials 
estimate production at 145,000 hogsheads 
(23,200,000 gallons). This includes about 
135,000 hogsheads of the export-type vari- 
eties and 10,000 of the varieties not gener- 
ally exported. In the former category, the 
production of manzanillas is estimated at 
48,750 hogsheads and queens at 86,250. This 
is an unprecedented crop of queens, the 
manzanilla crop being about the average for 
the past several years. 

Fruit is reported to be of good quality, 
averaging small in size. This size is not a 
disadvantage this year, since the queen crop 
is excessive in relation to the manzanilla. 
About 75 percent of the crop is said to meet 
United States standards, so that the amount 
available for export to the United States is 
estimated a 35,500 hogsheads of manzanillas 
and 64,750 hogsheads of queens. Because of 
the abundant crop, fruit from the outlying 
“sierra” areas is not expected to be pickled 
in 1951, but will go into oil. 

The season officially came to an end Octo- 
ber 31, but it will be several weeks before any 
official computation of actual production will 
be available. 

Heavy olive shipments to the United States 
began in October 1950, reaching their peak 
in January 1951, when 1,500,000 gallons were 
shipped. Ceiling prices in the United States 
early in 1951 plus the accumulation of heavy 
stocks and growing dissatisfaction with the 
high minimum export prices demanded by 
the Spanish Government brought a sharp 
decline in United States imports of Spanish 
olives after March. Shipments during the 
first 9 months of 1951 have totaled 7,897,505 
gallons as compared with 8,857,524 gallons 
for the corresponding period of 1950, and the 
year’s total is expected to be much lower 
than 1950 shipments of 12,257,264 gallons. 
Still there is hope that if the minimum ex- 
port prices fixed later in November are suffi- 
ciently attractive, a good recovery can be 
made. 

During the first half of 1951, about 80 per- 
cent of Spanish green-olive exports went to 
the United States. This was a slightly lower 
percentage than in 1950 (85 percent) or in 
1949 (83 percent). Canada took 7 percent, 
Cuba 4 percent, Brazil 3 percent, and Mexico 
1 percent. 

Large stocks of the 1950 olive crop remain 
on hand. It is estimated that between 
15,000 and 20,000 hogsheads (2,400,000 to 
3,200,000 gallons) of queen olives and from 
4,000 to 5,000 hogsheads (640,000 to 800,000 
gallons) of manzanillas are on hand. With 
the 1951 bumper crop coming up, Spanish ex- 
porters are faced with a serious problem, 
especially in regard to the queen olives. If 
it were the manzanilla rather than the queen 
crop which is so heavy this year, doubtless 
a good part of the current crop would be 
utilized for oil rather than pickled, but the 
oil yields of queen olives is too low to make 
this feasible. 


CiTRUS YIELD AND TRADE—UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA 


The final estimate for the Union of South 
Africa 1950-51 citrus crop has been placed 
at 17,512,732 pockets weighing about 30 
pounds each. This total includes 17,212,732 
pockets based on actual sales from members 
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of the Union-wide citrus pool and an esti- 
mated 300,000 pockets from the nonpartici- 
pating members. 

Prospects for the 1951-52 crop are not so 
favorable as that for the preceding season. 
An early season drought in one of the major 
producing areas, the Northern Transvaal, 
caused an anticipated reduction of more 
than 2,000,000 pockets. The unofficial esti- 
mate for all citrus production for 1951-52 is 
15,338,500 pockets. 

Substantial quantities of citrus fruit (pri- 
marily oranges) are being shipped from the 
Union, but exports in the first 8 months of 
1951 are less than those in the preceding 
year. The total amount exported in 1951, 
however, is expected to equal that of 1950. 
The export season coincides with the in-sea- 
son production; it generally starts about the 
middle of April and ends in November. 

Exports of citrus fruit from South Africa 
in the first 8 months of 1951 totaled 2,689,- 
518 cases (1 case=2'4 pockets or from 65 to 
70 pounds), of which 2,170,952 cases were 
oranges, 454,338 cases grapefruit, 54,611 cases 
lemons, and 9,617 cases naartjes (tangerines). 
The United Kingdom took 2,232,655 cases of 
the total exports. Exports of citrus fruit in 
the first 8 months of 1950 amounted to 
2,970,919 cases. 

An official of the Division of Economics 
and Markets stated that export sales to Bel- 
gium have been substantially decreased for 
1951-52 on account of the subsidization of 
United States export oranges. Although this 
will not affect the over-all export picture, 
because South Africa can sell the oranges 
elsewhere, it does alter somewhat export 
plans in Belgium and to a lesser degree in 
the Netherlands. The German market for 
1951-52 has been completely eliminated 
owing to currency difficulties. During the 
1950-51 season, 53,265 cases of citrus fruit 
were exported to Germany. 

Citrus exports are the mainstay of the 
South African citrus industry, and without 
them the industry would not enjoy the 
prominence it does today. About 77 percent 
of all citrus exports are shipped to the United 
Kingdom, and the existence of a favorable 
export market, and perhaps even of the 
entire industry itself, is dependent upon 
maintaining consistent high quality at com- 
petitive prices in this market. 


Leather & Products 


CANADIAN LEATHER FOOTWEAR PRODUCTION 


Canadian leather footwear production 
totaled about 2,894,821 pairs in August 1951, 
the latest month for which data are available. 
This output represents an increase of 993,055 
pairs over that of the preceding month, but 
a decrease of 16,719 pairs from production in 
August 1950. In the first 8 months of 1951, 
footwear production amounted to 23,044,243 
pairs compared with 21,706,002 pairs in the 
corresponding period of 1950. 

There were 279 factories in operation in 
August 1951, located as follows: Quebec, 177; 
Ontario, 82; British Columbia, 8; Manitoba, 
6; New Brunswick, 3; Nova Scotia, 2; and 
Alberta, 1. 


Motion Pictures & 
Photographie 
Products 


CENSORSHIP IN NEW ZEALAND 


The annual report of the New Zealand film 
censors for the year ended March 31, 1951, 
shows that 391 feature films and 1,082 short 
subjects were examined. Of the 391 feature 
films reviewed, 308 were United States pro- 
ductions, 55 were British, 6 French, 3 Italian, 
6 Russian, 7 Indian, 2 Chinese, 1 Hungarian, 
2 German, and 1 Swiss. The number of 
foreign films reviewed was approximately the 
same as for the preceding year. However, 
the number of British films examined 
dropped to 55 from 76 in the preceding year. 
One Russian film was denied a certificate by 
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the censors, the first film to be refused a cer- 
tificate in the past 2 years. 

Of the feature films examined 62 percent 
were approved for general exhibition. A to- 
tal of 93 feature films were recommended as 
more suitable for adult audiences, compared 
with 127 in the preceding year, and 50 fea- 
tures and 1 short subject were classified un- 
suitable for children. Restrictive certificates 
to 6 new features allowed them to be shown 
in theaters only to persons over the age of 
16. This type of certificate, put into use 
last year, continues to work well. 

Feature films passed after certain scenes 
had been deleted totaled 106. Overemphasis 
on violence and objectionable treatment of 
some aspects of sex are still the chief reasons 
for cutting films. For example, 213 cuts were 
made for overprolonged fighting, unneces- 
sary brutality, sadism, torture and physical 
intimidation, too much stress on murder, un- 
necessarily terrifying or gruesome elements, 
and violence inflicted on women by men. 
This represented 78 percent of all cuts made. 
There were 26 cuts for sex reasons, represent- 
ing 9 percent of all deletions. Thirty-six 
cuts were made for other reasons, including 
offensive reference to religion, burlesque on 
death and suicide, and insulting references tu 
heads of States. 


MOTION PICTURES IN CEYLON 


Ceylon at present has 103 theaters, of 
which 55 are in the circuit operated by Cey- 
lon Theaters, Ltd. Total seating capacity 
of the 103 theaters is approximately 75,000. 
The United States, India, and the United 
Kingdom dominate the Ceylon film market. 
During the year ended June 30, 1951, the 
United States supplied 53 percent of the total 
number of films imported, India 36 percent, 
and the United Kingdom 10 percent. 

Only about 10 percent of the United States 
and British films shown in Ceylon are im- 
ported directly from the respective coun- 
tries; the remaining 90 percent are brought 
in from branches of the various film com- 
panies located in Bombay, India. The prin- 
cipal reason for importing the 10 percent 
directly is to avoid undue delay, as the Bom- 
bay offices usually receive only two prints of 
a film and wish to show them in India first. 
On June 28, 1951, the import restrictions on 
motion-picture films from dollar account 
areas were withdrawn. Previously it was 
necessary to obtain an import license from 
the Controller of Imports for films from 
these areas. 

There has been some agitation for a Cey- 
lon Board of Film Censors, but to date most 
of the cutting and censorship of films con- 
tinues to be done in Bombay. It is still 
necessary for a synopsis of the story of a film 
to be sent to the Mayor of Colombo for his 
approval. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN FRANCE 


The French censors in the period July 23 
to November 10, 1951, rejected in full only 
one United States film. It was banned on 
the ground that it was merely company 
publicity; however, no objection was raised 
as to its exhibition where no admission 
charge was made. One film was cut during 
this period to eliminate the portrayal of 
extreme violence, and four films were con- 
sidered unsuitable for children under 16. 

During the first half of 1951, there were 
52 feature films produced in France, at a 
total cost of 3,056,000,000 francs, or an aver- 
age of 58,700,000 francs per picture. Only 5 
of these films cost more than 100,000,000 
francs each. In the first 6 months of 1950 
the same number of films were produced, 52, 
at a total cost of 2,189,400,000 francs, or an 
average of 42,100,000 francs per picture. 
Only two of these films cost over 100,000,000 
francs each. 

Total attendance at motion-picture the- 
aters in 1950 was reported by the National 
Film Center at 356,000,000, as compared with 
370,000,000 in 1949. During the third quar- 
ter of 1951, admission prices continued to 





rise. One first-run theater, whose top price 
had been 300 francs, raised prices to 400 
francs for the showing of a superspectacle, 
Other first-run theaters raised prices from 
225 to 300 francs, and second-run houses 
made comparable increases. In general, ad- 
mission prices range at present from about 
50 to 300 francs (350 francs=US$1). 


REPORT OF INDIAN FILM INQUIRY 
COMMITTEE 


The findings of the Government of India’s 
Film Inquiry Committee were recently made 
public in the form of a 339-page book en- 
titled “Report of the Film Inquiry Commit- 
tee, 1951."". The committee was constituted 
in August 1949 to inquire into the growth 
and organization of the film industry in 
India and to indicate lines on which further 
development should be directed. In work- 
ing toward this end the committee circulated 
two questionnaires, one regarding the film 
industry and the other regarding the in- 
fluence of films. Additionally the commit- 
tee toured 48 cities in India and the chair- 
man visited the United States, the United 
Kingdom, Western Europe, and East Asia 
collecting data for a comparative study of 
the position of the film industry in India and 
abroad. 

Among the recommendations made in the 
report of the Film Inquiry Committee were 
the following: “The setting up of an 18- 
member statutory Film Council to advise 
the Central and State governments in re- 
gard to various matters connected with the 
industry. The establishment of a produc- 
tion code administration to enforce stand- 
ards in production and to give positive 
guidance on film themes and their treat- 
ment. This organization would be set up 
along the lines of the Production Code Ad- 
ministration in the United States. The com- 
mittee also recommended the establishment 
of a film finance corporation, the adoption 
of a uniform entertainment tax, that im- 
ports of raw film up to 240,000,000 feet per 
year be placed on the open general license, 
and that provision be made for the importa- 
tion of studio equipment up to 4,500,000 
rupees ($945,000) per year. It reported that 
the production of indigenous chemicals 
should be stepped up and necessary encour- 
agement for manufacture of raw films and 
theater equipment within India should be 
given. Also an export corporation should be 
established to explore the possibility of mar- 
keting Indian films in English-speaking 
regions. 


ENTERTAINMENT FILMS IN NICARAGUA 


There are three circuits in Nicaragua en- 
gaged in the distribution of 16-mm. fea- 
ture films. The most recent statistics show 
that 70 theaters exhibiting 16-mm. films 
have a total seating capacity of about 30,000 
persons. During the period August 15, 1950, 
to August 31, 1951, a total of 374 theatrical 
16-mm. films were exhibited in these the- 
aters. Of this total, 297 films or about 78 
percent of the total were United States pro- 
ductions, 61 were Mexican, and 16 were 
Argentine. 

The prevailing rental prices for complete 
16-mm. entertainment-film programs are as 
follows. Weekday pictures, $5 to $7 per 
showing; Sunday pictures, $5.60 to $10 per 
showing; and superproductions, $7 to $18 
per showing. 

Information supplied by equipment deal- 
ers indicates that Nicaragua has about 150 
sound 16-mm. projectors, compared with 130 
reported last year. This increase is due to 
the purchase of 16-mm. projectors by pri- 
vate individuals, and not by any theater in- 
stallations. The market for 16-mm. sound 
projectors for theatrical use is reported to be 
near the saturation point. 





A deposit of titanium-bearing ore has been 
reported at Ste. Marguerite, Quebec, Canada, 
near Montreal. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Naval Stores, Gums. 
Waxes. & Resins 


Most NavAL-STORES PropUCTS READILY 
AVAILABLE 


Consumption of naval stores in Canada in 
1951 is continuing at a greater rate than in 
1950. Industrial production is high, and re- 
quirements for these products are expected 
to be at record levels. Imports also have 
been greater than in 1950; they come almost 
entirely from the United States. The tight 
supply situation in the early part of 1951 
eased in the summer and most naval-stores 
products are readily available. 


Pulp & Paper 
NEWSPRINT SUPPLIES, ARGENTINA 


October receipts of newsprint reached a 
total of 9,608 short tons (8,716 metric tons), 
bringing entries for the first 10 months of 
the current year to 100,524 short tons (91,- 
195 metric tons). 

Should November and December ship- 
ments approximate the January-October 
1951 monthly average of 9,120 metric tons, 
imports for 1951 would reach a total of 109,- 
440 metric tons which, although greater than 
the 1950 total of 101,269 metric tons, would 
fall short by 34,560 metric tons of the target 
figure for which the Argentine Government 
issued import permits totaling 144,000 metric 
tons. 


EXPANSION OF PAPER MILL, MEXICO 


The kraft paper mill at Atenquique, Jalis- 
co, according to a report from Mexico City, 
is to receive a loan of 25,000,000 pesos from 
Nacional Financiera for expansion of its 
capacity to enable it to manufacture such 
products as hardboard which is used for 
building, cabinets, and other special pur- 
poses. 


NETHERLANDS NEWSPRINT SUPPLY 


The only newsprint mill in the Nether- 
lands, Van Gelder Zonen, has informed the 
Netherlands Daily Press Association that 
the price of domestically produced newsprint 
is to be raised from 63 to 84 guilder cents 
a kilogram effective January 1, 1952. The 
paper mill maintains that this 33-percent 
increase is necessary because of the higher 
pulpwood prices established in its new con- 
tract with Finnish exporters. Van Gelder 
announces that this new contract raises the 
price of pulpwood from 49 guilders ($13) to 
95 guilders ($25) a cubic meter. 

This price-increase announcement came 
as a blow to the Netherlands press. How- 
ever, news articles on the subject have been 
generally limited to comments that this 
latest rise will add to the financial difficulties 
of an already overburdened industry. One 
newspaper characterized Van Gelder Zonen 
as a monopoly which was presumably taking 
advantage of its position. It asserted that 
if dollars were available the Netherlands 
could buy Canadian newsprint for 60 guilder 
cents a kilogram. 

The range of prices of domestically pro- 
duced newsprint is as follows: 


Prices per 
metric ton 
Date (in guilders )* 
aot... : m ' aoe, 5 
ieee ..... a: . 105 
ae eos 95 
April 1, 1946 : : Se 
September 15, 1947_ -- 410 
June 1, 1948_____ . 490 
July 25, 1949__- . 450 
October 3, 1949__ _ 405 
January 1, 1950 ; ear Oe _ 415 
July 1, 1950____ EMEP A 
January 1, 1951 ‘ 530 
April 1, 1951 . 580 
July 1, 1951 630 
January 1, 1952 $40 
*In 1937-39, 1 guilder=about $0.53: in 
1946-49, 1 guilder—about $0.38; at present 1 
guilder=about $0.263. 
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The local newspapers have pointed out 
that with this latest increase the price of 
newsprint is 11 times as great as the prewar 
level. In 1937 a daily newspaper cost 9 cents 
acopy. The present price, for a much thin- 
ner newspaper, is 8 cents. 

Approximately 2,700,000 Netherlanders sub- 
scribe to daily newspapers. Altogether they 
receive approximately 46,000 tons of news- 
print a year, an average of 17 to 19 kilograms 
per subscriber. Thus, each subscription 
will represent an additional annual expendi- 
ture of 4 guilders for newsprint when the 
price increase becomes effective. 

During the first 9 months of 1951, Nether- 
lands output of paper and board totaled 
276,415 metric tons, 17 percent above the 
figure for the corresponding period of 1950. 

Of the 1951 production, 67,338 metric tons 
was newsprint, indicating an output for the 
full year of some 90,000 tons compared with 
79,882 tons in 1950. In the period January-— 
August 1951, the Netherlands imported 2,352 
tons of newsprint (principally from Finland) 
and exported 11,961 tons (9,819 to Belgium- 
Luxembourg). Assuming a continuation of 
these rates of production, importation, and 
exportation, 75,000 metric tons of newsprint 
will have been made available to Netherlands 
publishers during 1951. Although its ex- 
ports have been somewhat higher than an- 
ticipated, Van Gelder Zonen appears to have 
supplied the Netherlands press adequately, 
perhaps at a higher price than the press 
believed it should pay. 

Higher pulpwood prices will no doubt re- 
suit in higher prices for the ground wood, 
cellulose, and all grades of paper sold by 
Van Gelder to other paper mills, converted- 
product manufacturers, and all paper and 
board consumers. 


PULP AND PULPWOOD COsTs, SWEDEN 


The subject of production costs in the 
Swedish wood-pulp industry was discussed 
at some length in the October 4 issue of the 
weeklyn trade journal Affarsvarlden (No. 39). 
According to this source, the cost of pro- 
ducing a metric ton of pulp today averages 
between 300 to 400 crowns including depre- 
ciation of equipment but excluding the cost 
of pulpwood which averages 350 to 400 
crowns delivered to the mill for the volume 
needed to make a ton of pulp (5.18 crowns= 
US$1). Since the export fees in the present 
fourth quarter range from 450 to 490 crowns 
per ton and the average export price averages 
1,000 crowns above that amount, the net 
profit to the producer should be about 275 
crowns ($52.25) per ton. As pulp and paper 
prices have apparently ceased to increase 
and the prices for both labor and pulpwood 
are rising sharply and the latter are expected 
to soar next year, a strong case is made by 
the producers that the profits of the indus- 
try in 1952 will not only be reasonable but 
“very small.” 

The new restrictions imposed by Finland 
on pulpwood exports and the reduced logging 
operations in Norrland to foster reforestation 
have combined with the unprecedented pulp 
export profits to produce record bids in the 
recent Crown auctions of standing timber. 
As in past years, Government sales in north- 
ern Sweden are made by sealed tenders and 
elsewhere by public bidding. The year’s first 
sale occurred on October 24 at Falun in 
Dalarna when 119,000 cubic meters were sold 
at an average price of 72.60 crowns a cubic 
meter, 116 percent more than last year’s 
average price. Subsequent Crown auctions 
in Smaland, at Vimmerby and Eksjo, on 
November 1 and 7, respectively, resulted in 
average prices of 85.17 and 74.45 crowns. At 
Vimmerby lots were sold at the top price of 
214 crowns a cubic meter which approxi- 
mates 122 crowns a tree. According to the 
daily press, the average price of all standing 
timber purchased (in various ways) this fall 
is about 70 crowns a cubic meter, which 
averages 60 to 70 percent higher than prices 
a year ago. In 1 year spruce pulpwood has 
risen from 46 to 62 crowns a cubic meter 
and fir, from 37 to 57 crowns. 


NEWSPRINT REQUIREMENTS, SYRIA 


Although Syria is not characteristically an 
importer of newsprint from the United 
States, a quota of 37,500 per quarter is re- 
quésted on the strength of very recent im- 
ports and the desire to make newsprint from 
the United States as widely available as pos- 
sible at a time of possible shortage. 

There are at present 30 dailies, 20 week- 
lies, and 5 monthly publications in Syria. 
The total circulation of the daily papers is 
71,500, of the weeklies 43,550, and of the 
monthly magazines 4,000. The typical reader 
reads more than one newspaper. 

During the last quarter of 1950 and the 
first quarter of 1951 difficulties were encoun- 
tered in getting orders filled from the usual 
European sources. The supply situation 
seemed to improve during the second quarter 
of 1951, but, according to trade circles and 
the Directorate of Propaganda and Informa- 
tion, difficulties are now increasing in obtain- 
ing newsprint orders. 

In February 1951, the Government of Syria 
made a decision to prevent hoarding and 
make newsprint available to all newspapers. 
Accordingly, it has started to purchase news- 
print at the official rate of exchange and to 
sell it to newspapers at the cost price. Only 
three newspapers are importing their own. 
Newsprint is imported into Syria duty-free 
if imported on behalf of the owner of a 
newspaper, but newsprint imported for other 
than a newspaper owner is subject to duty. 
Export of newsprint from Syria is not 
permitted. 


Radio & Television 


BELGIUM’s RADIO PRODUCTION; EQUIPMENT 
IMPORTS 


Belgian radio production for 1950 was es- 
timated at 80,000 units (there are no official 
statistics). Production for 1951 was esti- 
mated in October at 100,000 to 180,000 sets; 
100,000 is considered the more accurate fig- 
ure, as reduced domestic demand is reported. 
During the first half of 1951, approximately 
two-thirds of the Belgians directly employed 
in the radio industry were working full time. 
Since July, however, there has been an es- 
timated 10-percent drop in full-time em- 
ployment in the industry. 

Approximately 1,754,441 radio receivers 
were in use on January 1, 1951, 50 percent 
of which were estimated to have been manu- 
factured prior to 1939. The sources of the 
radios in use are as follows: 


Country Percentage 
I iid ctipn cn a open maginwnpicinnmnl 60 
pe Re Cree RE ee 20 
ey ene Maren Apa genre koe eet 15 
OG ch hw Asa ae —_ 5 


German receivers are now appearing on the 
Belgian market, and it is expected that the 
sale of these will expand considerably during 
1952. 

The Belgian Government does not exercise 
direct control over the radio industry or 
trade. However, exchange for purchase in 
the dollar zone is not always readily granted. 
Although the majority of radios in use are 
designed for United States-type tubes, a pre- 
ponderance of European tubes may result 
because of difficulty in obtaining tubes from 
the United States. Also, reportedly, the 
United Kingdom is supplying repair and 
replacement components at prices 15-20 per- 
cent lower than United States prices. 

During 1950 the value of imports covering 
radio-broadcasting equipment, radio receiv- 
ers, tubes, and components totaled 290,179,- 
000 Belgian francs, of which the United 
States supplied 18 percent and the Nether- 
lands, 50 percent (1 Belgian franc=US$0.02}. 
In the first 8 months of 1951, the value of 
imports of the same commodities totaled 
233,948,000 Belgian francs. Again the United 
States supplied 18 percent; the Netherlands 
supplied 47 percent. 

Experimental FM broadcasting having been 
instituted, some expensive sets are equipped 
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to receive it; however, few are sold. Auto- 
mobile radios are used more extensively each 
year. 


NICARAGUA 


Radio receivers, tubes, or components are 
not manufactured in Nicaragua, and no 
plants assemble such products. 

Official statistics for the period September 
1, 1950, to August 31, 1951, show that im- 
portation of radios had a value of $89,853, of 
which the United States supplied $48,932 
worth; Holland, $31,073; and Germany, 
$5,808. 

The United States furnished an estimated 
80 percent of the radio-receiving tubes im- 
ported from September 1, 1950, to August 
31, 1951. 

Approximately 15,286 radios are in use in 
Nicaragua; more than 60 percent are in the 
capital city of Managua; 39 percent were 
manufactured prior to 1939; and 78 percent 
are designed for United States-type tubes. 

The market for United States repair parts 
is good, especially for capacitors, transform- 
ers, and crystal cartridges for play-back 
equipment. 

According to well-informed sources the 
main cause for premature radio breakdowns 
continues to be the lack of moistureproof- 
ing. The same sources stated that Euro- 
pean-made radios seem better to withstand 
the humidity of the tropical Nicaraguan 
climate. Humidity and dustproof radios are 
preferred. Packing is considered adequate, 
except for console radios which often arrive 
damaged. 

A new control law was promulgated No- 
vember 9, 1950, stipulating a deposit in one 
of the local banks of 100 percent in cordobas 
of the estimated c. i. f. value of the merchan- 
dise, before the import permit is granted. 
This ruling is considered the direct cause of 
the nearly 15-percent decline in import of 
radio receivers for the period 1950-51, com- 
pared with figures for the preceding period. 


RADIO FROGRAMS AND STATIONS, 
GUATEMALA 


Guatemala has 23 radio-broadcasting sta- 
tions: 15 of them operate on short and 
medium wave, 6 use medium wave only, and 
2 short wave only. 

Programs are composed principally of re- 
cordings. News broadcasts are scheduled at 
frequent intervals, and few stations have 
live-talent programs. Advertising is permit- 
ted and is generally carried extensively. In 
fact, most stations derive income exclusively 
from advertising. Although Government 
stations operate on a fixed budget, they too 
carry considerable advertising. 

Medium-wave stations cover a redius of 
50-100 miles, although some of the more 
powerful are heard throughout Guatemala. 
Short-wave stations cover Guatemala, part 
of Mexico, and Central America; the more 
powerful ones, however, are heard in the 
United States, Europe, and Australia. 

Regular chain networks do not exist in 
Guatemala. By Government regulation, 
however, all stations in the country must 
form a chain for a 1-hour weekly program 
called “Guatemala on the March,” and a 
similar hook-up is also required on special 
occasions. 

Frequency modulation broadcasting, fac- 
simile transmission, radar, or loran are not 
in use. 

Economic factors make prospects for tele- 
vision poor despite talk of an installation in 
Guatemala City. 


RADIOS IN TANGIER INTERNATIONAL AND 
SPANISH ZONES OF Morocco 


The estimated number of radios and radio- 
phonographs in use as of November 1951 
ranged from 40,000 to 50,000. The Spanish 
Zone is believed to account for 70 percent 
of the sets, approximately half of these being 
in the larger cities of Ceuta and Melilla. 

The most popular model is a 5- or 6-tube 
AC/DC table receiver designed for medium- 
and short-wave broadcasts, the same as re- 
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ported in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, 
April 30, 1951, page 32, retailing presently 
from $30 to $38. 

Central receivers are not employed; how- 
ever, an estimated 800 radio sets are in hotels, 
bars, and small native coffee houses, in both 
Zones. 

Total imports in 1950 of radio receivers into 
Tangier International Zone were only 52 per- 
cent of the 1949 total; the United States 
share of the 1950 total was 73 percent, and 
in 1949, 90 percent. There is some increas- 
ing competition with Great Britain, the 
Netherlands, and France. Great Britain’s 
share of the total imports in 1950 approxi- 
mated 8 percent over 1949, the Netherlands’ 
6 percent, and France’s 2 percent. 

The proportion of radio receivers in use 
manufactured prior to 1939 is estimated at 
only 30 percent. 

Reexports of radio parts and accessories 
from Tangier to the Spanish Zone during the 
first 6 months of 1951 were more than triple 
those for the entire year of 1950. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN UNITED KINGDOM 


The London Daily Telegraph recently re- 
ported that plans have been completed for 
the installation of big screen television in 
six London motion-picture houses controlled 
by J. Arthur Rank’s Cinema Management 
Association. The first theaters to be 
equipped outside of London will be in Liver- 
pool, Manchester, Leeds, Birmingham, and 
possibly Glasgow. 

Television was used recently for the first 
time in a general election campaign. 

The British Broadcasting Corporation’s 
charter will expire December 31, 1951. The 
prevailing idea had been that the charter 
would be renewed for 15 years. Since the 
change in Government, however, the con- 
sensus is that most likely there will be a 
temporary renewal for a short period only 
and further consideration will be given to 
the period of permanent renewal. The spon- 
soring of broadcasting by commercial in- 
terests continues to arise. 

The press, Members of Parliament, and 
others have called attention to the fact that 
New York has seven alternative TV pro- 
grams, and in Europe there are already 59 
v. h. f. broadcasting stations, whereas in the 
United Kingdom there is only one limited 
television program (two evening hours) and 
only one experimental v. h. f. broadcasting 
station. The former Director of Television 
of the B. B. C. has written that despite the 
fact that B. B. C. television is the eldest of 
all television services, it has entirely lost its 
lead. Although an Englishman may suffer 
some irritation from advertising on the air, 
such sponsorship has enabled United States 
companies to provide a service which allows 
the TV viewer or the radio listener a wide 
selection, and should be no more distressing 
to TV viewers or radio listeners than the 
presence of advertisements in newspapers is 
distressing to readers. 

A Member of Parliament has stated, “In 
a well-informed democracy where a com- 
plete monopoly of the written word in our 
newspapers would be considered intolerable, 
can we accept a monopoly of the spoken 
word over the air which has the ear of every 
adult and child in the land?” (See Forricn 
COMMERCE WEEKLY, p. 22, June 11, 1951). 

B. B. C. has advised that work on the tele- 
vision station at Wenvoe is going ahead, but 
in view of the present uncertain supply situ- 
ation, it is doubtful if the station will be 
ready to transmit by the middle of 1952 as 
planned. The estimated cost for erection 
of the TV transmitter at Wenvoe is £330,000, 
and all orders for equipment have been 
placed. 


TELEVISION SETS DREW INTEREST AT 
EXHIBITION IN MILAN, ITALY 


With the exception of television sets, all 
products were available for purchase at the 
XVIII Annual National Radio Exhibition at 
Milan, September 15 through 24, 1951. The 





television sets, however, were of the greatest 
interest among the 44,500 visitors. The in- 
terest was undoubtedly stimulated by the 
prospect of regular television broadcasts in 
Italy before the end of 1953. The Italian 
Minister of Telecommunications announced 
recently that broadcasting stations would be 
installed during 1953 at Milan, Monte Penice, 
and Rome. The TV broadcasting station at 
Turin is presently used only on an experi- 
mental basis. 

Television at the exhibition was demon- 
strated several times a day on Italian-made 
receivers. Transmitting equipment at the 
entrance televised the public entering and 
leaving the show. In addition, special tele. 
vision shows were telecast each evening from 
a studio set up in a nearby pavilion. 

Buying interest was greatest in a new 
popular-priced radio receiver known as the 
ANIE (Associazione Nazionale Industrie Elet- 
trotechniche) series. A year’s tax exemption 
on the set was granted to the purchaser, 
Authorization for production of these sets 
must be obtained from the Ministry of Tele- 
communications, which stipulates manufac- 
turing specifications and limits the retail 
price to 29,000 lire ($46). They are manu- 
factured by various companies under spon- 
sorship of ANIE. 

No more than mild interest was evoked for 
the radio sets with FM wave bands, or for 
the adaptors to be applied to old sets, 
although they were substantially reduced in 
price to attract buyers and were the greatest 
attraction of last year’s exhibition. 

Approximately 148 exhibitors took part in 
the show, which was solely national; regu- 
lations precluded foreign exhibitions. 


Textiles 


CONDITIONS IN RAYON INDUSTRY, WESTERN 
GERMANY 


It is a considerable achievement that most 
of the rayon-yarn-producing plants in 
Western Germany now have been completely 
reconstructed, after the war damage, which 
resulted in an average loss of approximately 
50 percent of capacity. Some suffered losses 
ranging from 80 to 90 percent, while others 
came through with relatively small damage. 
Despite this progress, however, there is still 
need for repairing and replacing machines 
and general modernization of equipment. 

There are 18 plants producing synthetic 
yarn and staple; so far this year produc- 
tion has kept pace with capacity, the total 
output for the first 6 months being 90,797 
metric tons. Both filament yarn and staple 
fiber are produced by the viscose, cupram- 
monium, and acetate processes. In addi- 
tion, a nylon-like fiber called perlon is be- 
ing produced at the rate of 200 metric tons 
monthly. 

It is not anticipated that capacity will be 
increased, except by means of more efficient 
production or repairs to existing equipment. 
The industry is discouraged from embark- 
ing upon expansion programs by the present 
shortage of capital resources, scarcity of raw 
and auxiliary materials, and increasing con- 
cern over long-range market prospects. 
Local consumption of rayon yarn and staple 
has reached about maximum level, and as 
production is increasing in other countries, 
prospects are not too promising for exten- 
sive foreign trade. 

The raw-material situation remains un- 
satisfactory. Imports of linters (8,275 tons) 
during the first 6 months of 1951 decreased 
by 50 percent compared with such imports 
in the like period of 1950. Figures on dis- 
solving pulp alone can not be obtained be- 
cause Official statistics include both dis- 
solving pulp and pulp for paper. Imports of 
all types of wood pulp have decreased con- 
siderably. There are difficulties, also, in 
obtaining the necessary imports of chemi- 
cals; in some cases prices have increased 200 
or 300 percent. The coal shortage is still 
serious. 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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New Large Thermal Plant 
Planned Near Medellin, Mexico 


Contracts have been let for a new thermal 
electric-power plant at Bos Bocas, near 
Medellin, Veracruz, Mexico. The plant will 
have an ultimate capacity of 50,000 kilowatts, 
composed of five generators of 10,000 kilo- 
watts each. However, it will be constructed 
gradually, starting with the installation of 
one generator, and the others will be added 
as needed. Facilities to take care of the 
entire plant will be built at once, according 
to reports from Medellin. 


Rail Tank-Car Control in 
Bolivia 


Control of all rail tank cars in Bolivia 
belonging to railroads and construction com- 
panies was given temporarily at least to 
Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales Bolivianos, 
the State petroleum monopoly, by a Supreme 
Decree of September 26, 1951, which also as- 
signed high priority to tank-car train move- 
ments. The measure represents a concerted 
effort to overcome a gradually aggravated 
shortage of petroleum and gasoline. YPFB, 
following issuance of the decree, signed a 3- 
month agreement with the American firm 
constructing the Cochabamba-Santa Cruz 
Highway committing YPFB to maintain a 
supply of Diesel oil and gasoline in the com- 
pany’s storage facilities at Cochabamba, at 
all times equivalent to the company’s aver- 
age requirements for 90 days. The decree 
also transferred to control of YPFB 28 tank 
cars, the tanks of which aré owned by the 
company and a majority of the flatcars on 
which they are mounted are Chilean. YPFB 
hopes now to supply adequately gasoline and 
petroleum requirements of the La Paz and 
other altiplano key points by rail from tanker 
deliveries at Antofagasta, and to supply the 
construction company’s heavy requirements 
from its refinery at Cochabamba. 


New Rail-Highway Bus Tested 
By Deutsche Bundesbahn 


The Deutche Bundesbahn has recently de- 
veloped in Western Germany what it con- 
tends to be the newest means of transpor- 
tation combining the use of both rail and 
highway facilities. By the use of an in- 
genious device, an apparently ordinary high- 
way bus can be converted within a few 
minutes to one which can also use the 
Tailroad right-of-way. Bundesbahn officials 
maintain that tire wear is reduced and 30 
percent less fuel is needed to operate the 
Diesel bus. 

With the help of a drive-up ramp, two- 
axled railway trucks are placed under the 
forward and rear sections of the bus and 
coupled within minutes. On its first trial 
run the rail-highway bus ran from Augsburg 
south to Schogau via rail and thence to 
Fuessen on the highway. It travels at a 
Speed of 72 kilometers per hour on both road 
and rail. Officials believe that this new 
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mode of travel will stimulate tourist traffic 
to many out-of-the-way areas where for- 
merly transfers from bus to railroad resulted 
in time-consuming delays. 


Résumé of Telecommunication 
Developments in Costa Rica 


In San Jose, Costa Rica, which has a popu- 
lation of about 80,000, 37 commercial broad- 
casting stations are operating. The num- 
ber of amateur radio stations increased from 
228 in 1950 to 280 at the present time. Ac- 
cording to the Director of the Office of 
National Radios, 180 amateur broadcasters 
are in the Province of San Jose; 11 in the 
Province of Cartago; 13 in the Province of 
Heredia; 17 in the Province of Alajuela; 17 
in the Province of Limon; 10 in the Province 
of Guanacaste; and 32 in the Province of 
Puntarenas. However, there are no fre- 
quency modulation broadcasting stations or 
mobile radio transmissions in the country. 

The Costa Rican Government established 
a radio station during 1951 in Puerto Gon- 
zalez Viquez; and two stations were opened 
during the year at Hacienda Tenario Guana- 
caste by the Compania Radiografica Inter- 
nacional de Costa Rica. 

Television and facsimile transmission have 
not as yet been introduced in Costa Rica. 

During 1951 Costa Rica ratified the Inter- 
American Radio Agreement of 1949, and also 
in conjunction with the United States com- 
pleted coordination of their frequencies be- 
tween 150 and 2,000 kilocycles. 

Of interest to American manufacturers is 
the announcement by officials of the com- 
pany which operates the telephone service in 
San Jose that plans are under consideration 
for the establishment of a new telephone 
exchange in that city. The plans call for 
an expenditure of $1,000,000 (United States 
currency) for new equipment and the pro- 
vision of 900 additional lines. At present 
there are 5,350 individual lines in San Jose 
and 727 two-party lines. The number of 
private branch exchanges increased from 31 
to 34 during 1951, and a 10-percent increase 


in telephone rates became effective May 1, 
1951. 


Indian Railways Regrouped 


Two of the biggest integrated railway sys- 
tems of India—the Central and Western 
Railways—covering over 3,600 square miles 
of area in western and central India were op- 
erating as a unit on November 5, 1951, under 
the Government of India’s Ministry of Trans- 
port. These two railways, together with the 
Southern Railway, form part of the nation’s 
six mammoth rail-communication zones 
planned under the regrouping plan of the 
Ministry of Railways announced in June 1950. 

The Central Railway will represent the 
grouping of the Great Indian Peninsula, 
Nizam’s State, Scindia State, and Dholpur 
State Railways into a single system. The 
total group mileage of the Central Railway 
will be approximately 5,400 miles, of which 
4,091.23 miles are broad-gage, 744.24 miles, 
meter-gage; and 563.98 miles narrow-gage. 
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This railroad system will cover an area of 
approximately 210,000 square miles and will 
serve a population of over 44,000,000. 

The Western Railway will comprise the 
present Bombay, Baroda, and Central India, 
Saurashtra, Rajasthan, and Jaipur Railways 
and a section of the Jodhpur Railway. This 
system will have a total route mileage of 
5,973. Of this mileage, the broad-gage will 
constitute 1,266; the meter-gage, 3,914; and 
the narrow-gage, 793 miles. 

The idea of rational integration of Indian 
railways was conceived as far back as the 
beginning of the present century, but little 
progress had hitherto been made in achiev- 
ing this objective. However, the national- 
ization of the formerly company-owned rail- 
ways and the transfer of railways in the 
former princely States to centralized con- 
trol greatly facilitated the task of under- 
taking this radical reform. A plan to 
integrate the railways into six different zones 
was drawn up by the Railway Board ‘last 
year and immediately after the approval of 
this plan by the Central Advisory Council 
for Railways, steps were taken for setting up 
what is today known as the Southern Railway 
by amalgamating the Madras and Southern 
Mahratta, Mysore State and South Indian 
Railways. 

The headquarters of both Central and 
Western Railways will be in Bombay. 


Syria and Iraq Establish 
New Communication Rates 


An agreement was reached recently be- 
tween Syria and Iraq whereby the same tele- 
phone and telegraph rates will be charged 
for services placed to or from any place in 
either country. This establishes only one 
zone in each country. Syria formerly was 
divided into six zones and Iraq into five, each 
with different rates. This rate revision, 
which means an over-all reduction of about 
25 percent, was expected to become effective 
around December 1, 1951. 

The Iraqui and Syrian negotiators also 
agreed to ask their respective Governments 
as well as all Arab League members to enact 
postal laws which would treat all of the 
Arab countries as one postal zone with the 
same postal rates for inter-Arab League 
nations as intracountry. 


National Railways of Mexico to 
Increase Manufacture of Cars 


The Director General of the Ferrocarriles 
Nacionales recently stated that the number 
of cars being manufactured at the shops in 
Aguascalientes, Mexico, will be increased and 
new and modern methods in the construction 
of railroad cars will enable the shops to 
increase their output, reports the U. S. Con- 
sulate in San Luis Potosi. 

The change of rails from 85 to 125 pounds 
on the railroad between San Luis Potosi and 
Tampico continues; the work is expected to 
be finished in 1952. This will enable faster 
operation of trains and haulage of heavier 
tonnage. 











Country 


Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 
Preferential 
Free market 
Official 


Legal free 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Curb 
Brazil Cruzeiro Official 
Chile Peso Official 
Banking market 
Provisional commercial ® 
Special commercial 
Free market 
Colombia Peso Bank of Republic § 
Basic § 
Costa Rica Colon Controlled - 
Uncontrolled 
Ecuador-. Sucre Central Bank (Official) 
Free P ; 
Honduras - - . Lempira Official 
Mexico Peso Free 
Nicaragua Cordoba_.-.| Official 
Basic... 
Curb 
Paraguay Guarani Official 1 
Official '°__ 
Free 8 
Peru Sol Exchange certificate _. 
Free 
Salvador Colon Free 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 


Commercial free__.. 
Uncontrolled-nontrade 
Controlled - 

Free 


Venezuela Bolivar 


~ _ _ - - - 


! See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established August 28, 1950. 

3 Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established April 8, 1950. 

‘Average consists of October through 
quotations; rate established October 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established February 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established January 10, 1950. 

7 Established July 25, 1956; average for August through 
December. 

* See explanatory notes. 
March 20, 1951. 

* January-November. 
December 1, 1950. 

1” July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 
1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through December 31, 1949. 
12 Novem ber- December. 
9, 1950. 

13 New rate established March 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

M4 Established October 5, 1949. Average for 1949 in- 
cludes October, November, and December quotations. 

*Bolivian curb rate as of July 24; Paraguan free rate as 
of August 8. 


December 


New basic rate established 


New rate (15.15) established 


Rate established November 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which 
are either legal or tolerated. In addition there are in 
several countries illegal or black markets in which rates 
fluctuate widely and vary substantially from those 
above. Several countries also allow special rates to be 
applied to some transactions either directly or through 
barter or private compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from 
Argentina are effected at the free-market rate. During 
1948, and until October 3, 1949, there were four rates in 
effect: Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), 
and free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the be- 
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—~ LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on selling rates, in 
units of foreign currency per dollar, with the 
following exceptions: The peso of the Do- 
minican Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, 
the Panamanian balboa, and the Cuban peso 
are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 
Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a 
dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





Approxi- 
oat ar mate 
a ae 1968 Rate equiva- Date 
nual) nual) August oe 1951 
currency 
(‘) 27.50 7. 50 7. 50 $0. 1333 | Nov. 29 
(‘) 25.00 5.00 5. 00 2000 Do. 
(‘) 214.04 14.17 14.38 . 0695 Do, 
42. 42 60. 60 60. 60 60. 60 .0165 | Nov. 26 
4111.50 (5101.00 | 101.00 101.00 0099 Do. 
101.66 161.50 |*188.00 208.00 . 0048 Do. 
18. 72 18. 72 18.72 18. 72 .0534 | Nov. 30 
31.10 31.10 31.10 31.10 . 0322 Do. 
43.10 43.10 43.10 43.10 0232 Do, 
60.10 60.10 60.10 . 0166 Do. 
7 50. 00 50. 00 50. 00 0200 Do. 
79. 00 91. 04 93. 70 93. 00 . 0108 Do. 
1, 96 1, 96 . 
2.51 2. 51 .3984 | Nov. 30 
5. 67 ». 67 5. 67 5. 67 .1764 | Nov. 23 
7.91 8.77 7.52 7.42 1348 Do. 
13. 50 | § 13. 59 15.15 15.15 0660 | Dee. 3 
17. 63 18. 36 17.70 17. 40 . 0575 | Do. 
2.04 2.02 2.02 2.02 .4950 | Nov. 30 
11 8,65 8.65 8.65 &, 64 . 1157 Do. 
5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 .2000 Oct. 31 
- | 27.00 7.00 7.00 . 1429 Do. 
7.14 6. 92 7.03 7.10 . 1408 Do, 
6.00 6. 00 . 1667 | Nov. 13 
9. 00 9.00 1111 Do, 
*30.45 3 . 0308 Do. 
17.78 14. 14.95 1 .0651 | Nov. 17 
18. 46 15. ! 15.19 l . 0645 Do. 
2.50 2. § 2.50 .4000 | Nov. 30 
1. 90 1, § 1.90 . 5263 | Oct. 31 
M4 2.45 2. 4 2.45 . 4082 Do. 
2.77 2 2.42 . 4149 Do. 
3.35 3 3.35 . 2985 | Nov. 30 
3.35 a 3.35 , 2085 Do. 





ginning of 1948, to 4.80 in June 1948). On October 3, 1949, 
the rate structure was modified te provide for six rates: 
viz, Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic 
(6.00), auction A and B (established initially in Novem- 
ber 1949 at 9.32 and 11.00, respectively, and consolidated 
into a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02). 

Rolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 
paid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 
Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on April 8, 1950. 

Prazil.All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1560f November 
27, 1947, established a tax of 5 percent, effective January 1, 
1948, on most exchange sales making the effective rate for 
such transactions 19.656 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commercial 
rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market rate. 
Nontrade transactions are effected at the free-market 
rate. 

Colombia.— Prior to March 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official 
rate maintained by that institution. Other imports 
were paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be made 
at theofficial rate. Underanew exchange control system 
instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate of 2.50 
pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
was established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange and 
the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progesssive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying rate 
is reached. The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
inactive; the former exchange certificate and free-market 
rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem. 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
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(Continued from p. 22) 


Imports of rayon _ staple 


and 
amounted to 9,250 metric tons in the first 6 
months of 1951, while exports totaled 20,544 


yarn 


metric tons. The relatively large exports 
are explained by the fact that the synthetic. 
fiber industry tries to make up its coal and 
raw-material deficit by the exchange of prod- 
ucts, principally staple fiber. 

The number of looms producing rayon 
piece goods in Western Germany is estimated 
at 33,000. These operated at 90 percent of 
capacity for the 6 months ended August 31, 
1951, and the output was nearly 104,000 
square meters, 60 percent of which was 
clothing and suit-lining materials. These 
figures show a slight decline in production, 
resulting from the unfavorable market for 
rayon piece goods—with the exception of 
special high-quality products—and of credit 
restrictions and shortage of capital. 


HENEQUEN-FIBER INDUSTRY, YUCATAN, 
MEXICco 

Production of henequén in Yucatan, Mex. 
ico, during September 1951 increased to 
45,500 bales (of 408 pounds gross weight), or 
7,494 bales over output for August. Fiber 
production during October was expected to 
increase slightly, probably to 47,000 bales. 

Total exports of henequén fiber, all to the 
United States, amounted to 13,752 bales in 
September, or approximately the same as in 
August. Exports were expected to increase 
considerably in October depending on the 
availability of shipping space. 





The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and’to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate, 

Ecuador .,—*‘ Essential’’ imports are paid for at the offi- 
cial rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at]the 
official rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury im- 
ports are paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad 
valorem, calculated on the official rate. Certain imports 
are effected on a compensation basis. 

Nicaraqgua.— Between December 16, 1949, and Novem- 
ber 9, 1950, essential imports and authorized nontrade 
transactions were paid for at the official rate plus charges 
and a 5-percent exchange tax. Authorized nonessential 
imports were paid for through the use of exchange 
certificates, purchased at rates which were usually higher 
than the official rate. Most nontrade remittances were 
made at the curb rate. Under a new foreign exchange 
law, dated November 9, 1950, the official rate is to be 
applied to payments of Government obligations and to 
purchases by Government-owned public services. Im- 
ports of essential goods and certain nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per 
dollar. Imports of semiessential goods and seme non- 
trade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate of 7 
cordobas per dollar plus a surcharge of 1 cordoba per dollar 
(effective rate 8.00). Nonessential imports and other 
nontrade remittances are to be effected at the basic rate 
plus 3 cordobas per dollar (10.00). 

Paraguay.—A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. §. 
dollar was established March 5, 1951, together with 
modifications in foreign exchange rates. An official 
market with two rates governs most transactions, 
Selling rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending 
upon the degree of essentiality of the goods to be import- 
ed; the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreiga exchange are subject toa 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay. Prior to March 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the article 
to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential, 3.12; 
basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 8.05. 
Nontrade transactions were effected at the preferential 
B rate. Taxes of 2,5, and 10 percent had been levied on 
the basic, preferential A, and preferential B_ rates, 
respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number of years 
prior to November 7, 1949, imports had been paid for 
at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10-20 percent above the official, 
depending upon the essentiality of the merchandise. | 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through 
the use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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Export-Control Developments 


{NoTe: Excerpts from recent announcements 
in CEB (Current Export Bulletin) and from 
press releases of OIT (Office of International 
Trade) appear below. The announcements, con- 
taining more detailed information, may be ob- 
tained from the OIT, U. S. Department of Com- 
merece. Any such requests should refer to the 
date and the number of the OIT Press Release 
(free) or of the CEB (for which there is a 
eharge of 10 cents each), shown at the end of 
each item.] 


EXPORT TO BE IDENTIFIED BY NEW 
SCHEDULE B NUMBERS 


All applicants for export licenses covering 
commodities to be shipped after December 
31, 1951, should use the newly established 
Schedule B numbers in identifying the com- 
modities on their license applications. 

License applicants should immediately 
begin to use the new Schedule B numbers 
in filing their applications, because in most 
cases they will be unable to ship before the 
first of the year. 

Requests for extension of licenses to per- 
mit shipment after December 31, 1951, also 
should indicate the new Schedule B num- 
bers. However, exporters should not request 
OIT to amend previously issued licenses 
merely to revise Schedule B numbers. 

The 1952 edition of Schedule B, Statisti- 
cal Classification of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported from the United 
States, just published by the Department’s 
Bureau of the Census, places numerous com- 
modities in new classifications, with com- 
modity numbers that differ from those con- 
tained in the previous edition. 

The Schedule B numbers indicated on 
license applications received by OIT before 
the new numbers were available will be re- 
vised by OIT to conform with the new Sched- 
ule B if it appears that shipment of the 
commodities covered by the applications will 
not be made before 1952. 

OIT’s “Positive List” of commodities under 
export-licensing control is being revised in 
accordance with the new Schedule B and 
will appear around the first of the year, when 
use of the new numbers becomes mandatory 
for all export licenses and shippers’ export 
declarations. (OIT-—893, Dec. 12, 1951.) 


EXPORTS OF HYDRAULIC FLUIDS 


Export licenses for shipments of hydraulic 
fluids made of glycols, alcohols, and other 
organic chemicals to 90 countries in the first 
quarter of 1952 are expected to cover a total 
3,150,000 pounds. 

This figure is the combined total of all the 
quantities estimated by OIT as being re- 
quired to meet basic needs in each of the 
importing countries for U. S. hydraulic 
fluids. Exports generally will be limited to 
those quantities in order to assure equitable 
distribution among countries of the free 
world. 

Hydraulic fluids composed of organic 
chemicals, used primarily for automobile 
brakes, but also for airplane mechanisms, 
are in sufficient supply in the United States 
to meet both domestic and essential foreign 
requirements. 

In establishing the “licensing ceilings” for 
exports of hydraulic fluids, OIT took into 
consideration the amounts received by each 
country from the United States in 1949 and 
1950, the number of cars registered in the 
country in 1951, data obtained from U. S. 
Foreign Service officials, as well as special 
factors affecting consumption of hydraulic 
fluids, including climatic and road condi- 
tions and car servicing facilities in the 
country. Allowance also was made for re- 
ductions in imports of hydraulic fluids from 
countries other than the United States. 

Principally because of increased auto 
registrations, most of the ceiling figures are 
10 to 20 percent higher than shipments in 
previous quarters. None of the figures are 
lower than previous shipments. In the case 
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of some countries, which previously pur- 
chased hydraulic fluids from sterling-bloc 
areas but are now purchasing from the 
United States, the ceilings are _ several 
hundred percent higher than previous ship- 
ments from the United States. 

Inasmuch as exports of hydraulic fluids are 
licensed on a quarterly basis, the quantities 
already licensed for export in the fourth 
quarter are sufficient to meet current needs 
in most of the importing countries, and no 
additional shipments will be licensed to 
them before January 1, 1952. License ap- 
plications covering first-quarter exports may 
be submitted to OIT on that date. (OIT-891, 
Dec. 12, 1951.) 


NEw: Export LICENSING REQUIREMENTS 


The effective date of the latest changes in 
the “Positive List’ of commodities under 
export-licensing control, announced in the 
Current Export Bulletin, No. 649, has been 
postponed from December 13 to December 
18, 1951. Collectors of Customs have been 
notified of this action. 

Extension of the effective date was granted 
by OIT to allow for an unavoidable delay in 
mail distribution of CEB, No. 649. 

The extension applies to unmanufactured 
asbestos waste and refuse, irrigation systems, 
and parts for irrigation systems, which have 
been added to the list of commodities re- 
quiring validated export licenses for ship- 
ment to all countries except Canada. 

It applies also to the coal-tar products di- 
methylaniline, the para type of aminophenol, 
and hydroquinone; to quaternary ammo- 
nium compounds; and to certain industrial 
chemicals, which formerly required vali- 
dated licenses only for countries outside the 
Western Hemisphere but which will require 
validated licenses for Western Hemisphere 
countries as well, according to the CEB an- 
nouncement. 

Numerous commodities for which the dol- 
lar value limits on general license shipments 
were lowered, together with commodities for 
which revised commodity descriptions were 
announced in CEB, No. 649, also are affected 
by the extension. (OIT-892, Dec. 12, 1951.) 


Woo. EXxPoRTS 


Exports of wool tops, yarns, and waste, 
including journal box packing, have been 
placed under open-end licensing. Wool tops 
are combed wool from which the shorter 
fibers have been removed. 

Under open-end licensing, no formal quan- 
titative quota is established, but exports are 
controlled so as to protect national security 
and domestic supplies. The supply of wool 
tops, yarns, and waste has now eased suffi- 
ciently to enable OIT to license reasonable 
quantities for shipment to friendly countries 
on this basis. 

These types of semimanufactured wool 
have been under export controls since Feb- 
ruary 20, 1951. Until December 10, wool 
yarns and journal box packing were covered 
by quantitative export quotas, but exports 
of wool tops and wool waste other than 
journal box packing were prohibited by OIT. 

Unmanufactured wool and wool noils 
(short wool fibers removed in the combing 
process) have been under open-end licensing 
since November 8, 1951. Except for wool 
rags, which recently were decontrolled for 
export to most countries, all unmanufac- 
tured and semimanufactured wool is now 
being licensed on an open-end basis. (OIT- 
890, Dec. 10, 1951.) 





Because of the world shortage of sulfur 
the Indian Copper Corporation is consider- 
ing the feasibility of establishing a plant to 
recover this material from Waste smelter 
gases. 
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dam, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
all kinds of weaving and knitting yarns, 
such as cotton, linen, hemp, and rayon. In- 
spection of goods for buyer’s account and 
sales are made on basis of samples. Firm 
would appreciate appropriate shipping in- 
structions. 

27. Netherlands—‘MARCO” Machinefab- 
riek en Handelsonderneming (manufacturer, 
importer, exporter, wholesaler, agent), 8 
Nieuwstraat, Spijkenisse, seeks United States 
market and agent for good-quality shearing, 
punching, and beveling machines. Mlus- 
trated literature available on a loan basis. 

28. Netherlands—A. Ribbens’ Groothandel 
(importer, exporter, wholesaler), 188 Heem- 
raadsingel, Rotterdam, offers on an outright 
sale basis, prime quality dry chicory root 
and roasted and ground chicory (fine, mid- 
dle, and large grains). 

29. Netherlands—Fabriek van Kurken en 
Krimpcapsules v/h Wed. P. Kies Can. (man- 
ufacturer, importer, wholesaler), 84-88 Zus- 
terstraat, The Hague, offers on an outright 
sale basis good-quality cork bottle tops. 
Sample available on a loan basis. 


Import Agency Opportunity 


30. Australia—Georgian House Pty. Btd. 
(publishers), 431 Bourke Street, Melbourne, 
desires to promote through a United States 
import agent the sale of a ballet volume en- 
titled “Ballet in Australia from Pavlova to 
Rambert,”’ which contains over 300 photo- 
graphs of ballet in action. Also, firm wishes 
to market other books which it issues. Copy 
of ballet volume obtainable on a loan basis. 


Export Opportunities 


31. British West Indies—Grell, Musson 
(Jamaica) Ltd. (importing distributor, 
wholesaler, commission merchant), Kings- 
ton, Jamaica, seeks purchase quotations for 
1,000 crates monthly of small- and medium- 
size potatoes and 800 crates weekly of small 
onions. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

32. Colombia—Ildefonso Sanjuan & Cia., 
Ltda., Carrera 51, No. 46-70, (Apartado Aereo 
1548), Barranquilla, is interested in receiv- 
ing quotations on the following equipment 
to be installed at the ports of Berrio, Salgar, 
and La Dorada on the Magdalena River: (1) 
Five 6,000-pound fork lifts, of either of the 
following types: gasoline-motor or battery 
powered, with solid or tire-mounted wheels, 
telescopic or fixed elevation, or any other 
types available; (2) one 3'4-ton Diesel- 
powered crane, mounted on rubber tires; and 
(3) one Krane-Kar type crane, having a 10,- 
000-pound capacity. Offers, including prices 
f. o. b. American port and/or c. i. f. -Bar- 
ranquilla, Colombia, and accompanied by 
catalogs and illustrations, are requested. 

33. England—J. C. Gilbert Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s agent, importer, exporter, wholesale 
merchant), Columbia House, Aldwych, Lon- 
don, W. C. 2, wishes to contact actual pro- 
ducers of shredded rabbit (cony) pelts, to 
be used for the manufacture of gelatine. 
Firm reports this is the naked skin in the 
shape of vermicelli with no hair left on the 
waste. 

34. England—Gill & Duffus (Liverpool) 
Ltd. (foreign produce merchant, importer, 
wholesaler), 8 Victoria Street, Liverpool, 
Lancs., wishes to correspond with United 
States packers of canned fruits, vegetables, 
and fruit juices with a view to purchasing 
or becoming an agent for these products at 
such time as their importation into the 
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United Kingdom on private trading account 
is permitted. 

35. France—Les Produits Agricoles du 
Nord (manufacturer, wholesaler), Wignhies 
(Nord), wishes to purchase 10 to 20 tons of 
perozide for the manufacture of synthetic 
rosin glue. Firm desires to contact United 
States firm in a position to provide technical 
assistance, as the necessary equipment and 
material for processing this product are in 
working order. Correspondence in French 
preferred. 

36. Italy—-CLIET (Commercio Legnami 
Italiani Esteri Torino), (wood importer and 
wholesaler), 29 Via Modena, Turin, requests 
offers of machinery for the manufacture of 
pressed “SAWDUST” articles, such as window 
frames and radio cabinets. 

37. Mexico—Quimica del Golfo, S. A. (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer of 
insecticides, fertilizers, agricultural imple- 
ments, and insecticide machinery and equip- 
ment), Padre Mier 328 Oriente, Monterrey, 
is in the market for (1) flexible metal hose 
(three-fourths of an inch to 14, inches in 
diameter) for dusting purposes and (2) steel, 
drop-center type agricultural implement 
wheels for rubber tires 1 to 3 inches in diam- 
eter and up to ¢ inches thick. 

38. Morocco, French—Société Industrielle 
et Commerciale Nord Africaine D’Engrais et 
Produits Agricoles (SICNA), (manufacturer, 
manufacturer’s agent, importing distribu- 
tor), Immeuble Oceania, 1 Place Mirabeau, 
Casablanca, seeks to import agricultural 
chemicals, including insecticides and weed 
killers, on its own account or as manufac- 
turer’s agent for French Morocco and Algeria. 

39. Netherlands—N. V. Import Maatschap- 
pij voor Autobanden “I. M. V. A.” (importer, 
wholesaler, sales agent), 45 a-b Zalmhaven, 
Rotterdam, seeks purchase quotations for 
high-tension piston rings and thin-wall and 
other bearings for automobile and Diesel 
engines. 

40. New Zealand—Bevin Robson Ltd. (im- 
porter, manufacturer’s representative and 
general wholesale merchant), 623 Colombo 
Street, Christchurch, wishes to purchase di- 
rect and/or obtain agency for toilet sundries. 
pharmaceuticals and drugs, haberdashery, 
household and domestic appliances, cotton 
and rayon piece goods, men’s suitings, tailor’s 
trimmings, knitted outerwear, and toys. 

41. Thailand—Bangkok Weaving Mills, Ltd. 
(manufacturer), 453 New Road (factory: 
Pracharaj Road, Bangsorn), Bangkok, seeks 
purchase quotations for 300 bales monthly 
of cotton yarn, 20 counts, strength above 75 
pounds, either in packages or in cones. 





Agency Opportunity 


42. France—Société Commercial Toulou- 
saine (wholesaler and manufacturer’s 
agent), 15-17 Boulevard Bonrepos, Toulouse, 
Haute-Garonne, is interested in representing 
in France and French Morocco, United States 
manufacturers of electrical equipment of all 
kinds (low and high power), including small 
electric motors and electric refrigerators; 
household heaters and ranges, and washing 
machines. 


Foreign Visitors 


43. Scotland—Samuel C. Hankin, 22 Kil- 
marnock Road, Glasgow, is interested in 
marketing Scotch tweeds in the United 
States. Scheduled to arrive December 8, 
via New York City, for a visit of 30 days. 
United States address: c/o D. Greenbaum, 
3547 Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
New York and Chicago. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 





Average monthly production of methanol 
in France dropped slightly in the second 
quarter of 1951 to 1,560 metric tons from an 
average of 1,590 tons in the first quarter, the 
Ministry of Industry and Commerce reports. 
Output in July 1951 was 1,600 tons (prelimi- 
nary figure). 
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Exhibitions Branch 
Office of International Trade 


All India Industrial Show 
To Be Held in Hyderabad 


The third All India Industrial Exhibition 
will be held at Hyderabad, February 6 to 
March 9, 1952, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by the Exhibition Committee, 
which is under the patronage of the Gov- 
ernment of Hyderabad. The management is 
including an international section in which 
United States firms are invited to display 
their wares. 

The 1951 event was staged in an exhibition 
area occupying 32 acres of ground. Nearly 
800 exhibition booths were available to ex- 
hibitors, and attendance was estimated at 
15,000 a day. 

American firms interested in taking part 
in this event should communicate directly 
with the All India Industrial Exhibition, Ex- 
hibition Committee, Mukarram Jahi Road, 
Hyderabad, Deccan, India, or through the 
Office of the Commercial Counselor, Embassy 
of India, 2107 Masachusetts Avenue NW.., 
Washington, D.C. 


1952 Milan Trade Fair 
Scheduled for April 


The International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy, 
to take place April 12-29, 1952, will be the 
thirtieth such exhibition to be held. Last 
year’s event accommodated a record number 
of nearly 9,200 exhibitors and more than 
4,000,000 visitors. The fair will be opened 
for buyers only on April 28 and 29. 

Details on the results of the 1951 Fair were 
published in the ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 16, 1951. 

Persons desiring to take part in the 1952 
event should communicate directly with the 
Fiera di Milano, via Domodosolla, Milan, 
Italy, or through the Office of the Commer- 
cial Counselor, Italian Embassy, 27 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Foreign Firms Welcome in 1952 
U. S. Office Equipment Show 


The 1952 Annual Office Machinery and 
Equipment Exposition will be held in the 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco, Calif., May 
19-22, under the auspices of the National 
Office Management Association. Cooperating 
are the Office Equipment Manufacturers In- 
stitute, Metal Business Equipment Industry, 
and the Wood Office Furniture Institute. 
This year will mark the seventh consecutive 
year in which NOMA has held its “All Pur- 
pose Business Show” in conjunction with its 
International Conference—the thirty-third. 

Space in this Exposition is available to 
office-equipment companies desiring to ex- 
hibit new office machines, furniture, equip- 
ment, and accessories. Foreign as well as 
domestic exhibitors and visitors are welcome 
to take part in this event. In as much as 
all applications to exhibit at the 1951 show 
could not be acommodated, because of 
limited space, the sponsors wish to point out 
that more space will be available this year, 
and foreign businessmen are especially in- 
vited to participate with exhibits. 

Brochures containing Exposition Facts, 
Floor Plans of the Civic Auditorium in San 
Francisco, Official Application for Space with 
Rules and Regulations, Official Price List, 
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Listing for Exhibitors’ Directory, and Request 
for Exhibitors Information, are available at 
all United States Diplomatic and Consular 
posts and Regional and District Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Requests for further information should 
be addressed to Mr. A. C. Spangler, National 
Office Management Association, 132 Chelton 
Avenue, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 


1952 Dates Set for 
Rand Easter Show 


The 1952 Rand Easter Show will be held 
April 3-14 at Milner Park, Johannesburg, 
Union of South Africa. This annual indus- 
trial, commercial, and agricultural event is 
held under the auspices of the Witwatersrand 
Agricultural Society, a long-established non- 
profit private society whose members are 
leaders in commerce, industry, and other 
fields. 

Information on the 1951 event was pub- 
lished in the FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
June 4. 

Additional information may be obtained 
either directly from the Witwatersrand Agri- 
cultural Society, Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa, or from the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counselor, Embassy of the Union of 
South Africa, 3101 Massachusetts Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D. C. 


Annual International Auto 
Show Scheduled for Turin 


The thirty-fourth International Auto- 
mobile Exhibition will be held in the perma- 
nent Exhibition Building at Valentino Park, 
Turin, Italy, April 23 to May 4,1952. The Ex- 
hibition will be divided into 16 commodity 
classifications. 

It is reported that the quotas allotted by 
the Italian Foreign Trade Ministry for the 
importation of foreign exhibits have been set 
at six motor vehicles for each foreign exhibi- 
tor. Quotas allotted to the various countries 
attending the show run approximately as 
follows: United States, $100,000; Germany, 
$50,000; Switzerland, $46,000; France, $43,000; 
The Netherlands, $8,000; and Sweden, $5,000. 
A representative of the Italian Foreign Trade 
Ministry will be present at the show to grant 
import licenses on the spot. 

The results of the 1951 show were pub- 
lished in the ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY Of 
August 6. 

Further information may be obtained 
either directly from the Associazone Na- 
zionale Fra Industrie Automobilistiche e 
Affini, Turino, Italy, or through the Office 
of the Commercial Counselor, Italian Em- 
bassy, 1601 Fuller Street, NW., Washington 
9, D. C. 


Dates Set for 1952 
Zagreb Trade Fair 


The 1952 International Trade Fair, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, will be held September 13-28. 

The 1951 event was, reported by the press 
to have been by far the best of the Zagreb 
International trade fairs. A strong bid was 
made to foreign purchasers. Among the 
foreign countries exhibiting at the Fair were 
Austria, Italy, Belgium, France, Britain, 
Western Germany, Switzerland, Trieste, the 
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Netherlands, and Egypt. Foreign exhibitors 
showed mostly such commodities as farm 
equipment, machine tools, medical instru- 
ments, dyes, textiles, and rubber goods, 
which are needed in Yugoslavia. 

A total of 714 exhibitors displayed their 
wares. Of these, 216 were foreign firms, the 
largest numbers of which were from Austria, 
Italy, Germany, the United Kingdom, Bel- 
gium, and France. 

The most important feature of this year’s 
Fair was the arrangement whereby foreign 
puyers and representatives of Yugoslav state 
enterprises could conclude negotiations on 
the spot. 

It was reported that 350,000 persons visited 
the 1951 Fair, and foreign exhibitors ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the amount of 
business transacted. Sales were estimated 
at $15,400,000, of which $4,500,000 were im- 
port and export transactions. 

The largest orders were placed by Italy, 
Austria, Greece, and Switzerland, and coun- 
tries making the largest sales to Yugoslavia 
were Germany, Austria, and Italy. Exports 
were estimated at more than $2,300,000 and 
imports at nearly $2,275,000. Food, timber, 
chemicals, coal, and metals comprised the 
major Yugoslav exports. 

Many requests for space in the 1952 Fair 
have been received from foreign firms, espe- 
cially in Belgium, Austria, and Britain. 
American firms are again especially invited 
to come. 

Information on this Fair was published in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, issues of Febru- 
ary 12, July 23, and August 13. 

Further details regarding the 1951 Fair and 
space applications for the 1952 event may be 
obtained either directly from Dr. Snidarsic, 
Director, International Trade Fair, Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia, or through the Office of the Com- 
mercial Counselor, 1600 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D. C. 





CENTRAL AMERICA-—— 
Charter of San Salvador 
Unites Five Countries 

(Continued from p. 4) 


treaties to be concluded in the near 
future. Such a treaty is, in fact, already 
under consideration between Guatemala 
and El Salvador. 

The treaty between Nicaragua and El 
Salvador provides a long list of products 
that may be imported free of duty by 
one country from the other. The list 
comprises all products now entering 
Nicaraguan-Salvadoran trade and many 
products that might enter the trade in 
the future. It may be extended or modi- 
fied by an exchange of notes. Quantita- 
tive controls may be imposed on meat, 
lard, eggs, grains, beans, sugar, hides, 
cement, henequen fiber, raw cotton, and 
cotton thread. So far, no such controls 
have been imposed. Unconditional most- 
favored-nation treatment is provided for 
merchant vessels, commercial aircraft, 
andinvestments. The treaty states that 
the two countries aim ultimately to 
establish a customs union. 

Such treaties do not fail to comply 
with the most-favored-nation provisions 
of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
which the United States has with El 
Salvador, Guatemala, and Honduras. 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements spe- 
cifically exempt concessions which these 
countries may grant to any other Cen- 
tral American country. The United 
States Trade Agreement with Nicaragua 
Was superseded in April 1950 when Nica- 
ragua signed the Annecy Protocol and 
acceded to the General Agreement on 
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Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Under this 
agreement the new treaty must provide 
for a “free-trade zone” as defined in the 
agreement’s twenty-fourth article. This 
question is now under consideration at 
GATT’s headquarters in Geneva. 

The United States Trade Agreement 
with Costa Rica was terminated June 1, 
1951, because conditions affecting the 
Costa Rican balance of payments at that 
time did not permit a return to the low 
rates of import duty on the products in- 
cluded in the Trade Agreement. These 
rates had been waived since April 1, 1950, 
when the Costa Rican Government im- 
posed a system of exchange surcharges. 
The surcharges were replaced by a new 
tariff with higher rates on October 1, 
1951. The Government of Guatemala 
has recently prohibited the importation 
of certain types of hosiery, paper prod- 
ucts, shoes, matches, and beer, as a 
means of protecting local industry. 


Central American Foreign 


Trade 


Most of the foreign trade of Central 
America is carried on with the United 
States. In 1950 this trade amounted to 
71 percent of imports and 85 percent of 
exports. Almost 87 percent of the total 
exports from the five countries consisted 
of coffee and bananas. Coffee accounted 
for 67 percent and amounted to 9 percent 
of total world coffee exports. Banana 
exports accounted for 19 percent and 
amounted ta 34 percent of total world 
banana exports. Costa Rica and Hon- 
duras are the world’s largest exporters 
of bananas. Central America also ex- 
ports 25 percent of the world’s supply of 
citronella, 27 percent of chicle, and 
significant amounts of cacao, abaca, 
sugar, mahogany, cotton, sesame, rice, 
lead, silver, and gold. Total exports in 
1950 were valued at $230,200,000. 

Imports consist largely of metal goods, 
machinery, textiles, clothing, petroleum 
products, cement, fertilizer, pharmaceu- 
ticals, paper, lard, wheat, and canned 
milk. Only Guatemala and Nicaragua 
had import surplusesin 1950. Total im- 
ports in 1950 amounted to $224,000,000. 
Considering that the five countries had 
8,288,000 inhabitants in 1950, this figure 
indicates a $27-per-capita expenditure 
on imports annually. The annual in- 
come per capita is low, however; in 1947 
it amounted to $95 compared with $1,382 
in the United States that year. Consid- 
ering that agricultural workers earn 
$0.40 to $1.50 a day, the amount of in- 
come spent for imports indicates the low 
degree of industrialization in Central 
America and the wide extent of sub- 
sistence farming. The production of 
corn still exceeds the production of 
coffee. 

The free-trade treaties to be negoti- 
ated by the members of the Organization 
of Central American States will con- 
tribute to the economic development of 
the region by providing wider markets 
for old and new industries. In 1948, 51 
percent of the trade among Central 
American countries took place between 
Honduras and El Salvador—countries 
which have had a free-trade treaty since 
1918. Each country was the other’s sec- 
ond best supplier (next to the United 
States). Their trade with each other 
amounted to 8.5 percent of their total 


trade and consisted of Honduran live- 
stock, timber, tobacco, and foodstuffs in 
exchange for Salvadoran cotton goods, 
sugar, salt, and footwear. 

The total trade of the Central Amer- 
ican countries with one another in 1948 
amounted to 4.5 percent of their total 
world trade in that year. El Salvador 
had the largest proportion of this trade, 
with exports of $4,110,000 and imports 
of $2,490,000, or 38.6 percent of the total 
trade among the five countries and 7.5 
percent of total Salvadoran trade. 

Honduras, however, carried on a 
greater proportion of its own trade with 
the other countries than did El Salvador, 
although the volume was lower. Ten 
percent of Honduran trade, or $5,380,000, 
was carried on with the rest of Central 
America in 1948. 

Costa Rica carries on the smallest 
amount of trade with the other four 
countries—less than 1 percent of its total 
trade. This low figure reflects the com- 
parative isolation of Costa Rica, which 
is linked to the other countries by 
neither rail nor highway, and points up 
the need for complementing free-trade 
treaties with transportation facilities. 

The development of industries in Cen- 
tral America accounts for the increasing 
demand for free trade treaties, customs 
unions, and uniform commercial codes. 
Central American businessmen are seek- 
ing a larger market for their cotton tex- 
tiles, clothing, henequen bags, leather 
goods, furniture, wood products, cement, 
matches, soap, candles, vegetable oils, 
alcoholic beverages, tobacco, and a vari- 
ety of other agricultural products. The 
businessmen of El Salvador are perhaps 
most in need of such an expanded mar- 
ket, and the Government of that coun- 
try has played a key role in forming the 
Organization of Central American 
States. Not only does this country al- 
ready participate in $6,600,000 of the 
total trade among the five countries, but 
its industrial production increased by 
more than 35 percent from 1945 to 1949. 
Meanwhile, its population increased by 
only 10 percent. Today Salvadoran in- 
dustries yield about 10.6 percent of the 
gross national product or $9,000,000 an- 
nually. A $20,000,000 electrification 
program, financed by an International 
Bank loan, will soon contribute to El 
Salvador’s industrial development by 
almost tripling the country’s generating 
capacity with a 30,000-kilowatt hydro- 
electric plant on the Lempa River. 

If the Central American governments 
continue to achieve the mutual adjust- 
ments which are the prerequisite for 
industrial diversification and free com- 
petition, then the high hopes expressed 
at the meeting of Foreign Ministers will 
be fulfilled. As President Oscar Osorio, 
of El Salvador, said after the conference, 
“The meeting of Foreign Ministers has 
already taken the first step toward the 
realization of the Central American 
ideal. The foundation of the Organiza- 
tion of Central American States will 
make viable the proposal for union since 
Central American economic, social, 
monetary, and political problems may 
now be studied calmly and reports pre- 
sented indicating the manner of elim- 
inating differences between the five 
countries and thus furthering their po- 
litical unity. We will proceed from 
Unity to Entirety ...”’ 
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many, was in Montevideo during the latter 
part of October and the first part of Novem- 
ber, to discuss the development of trade 
between Uruguay and Germany. He was 
received by the President and the Foreign 
Minister of Uruguay and was feted by the 
revived Uruguayan-German Chamber of 
Commerce. Although no agreement may be 
concluded as a result of this visit, positive 
efforts are being made in Montevideo to 
expand trade with Germany. 

Soon after the Treaty of Peace with Japan 
was signed, the Uruguayan-Japanese Cham- 
ber of Commerce was organized in Monte- 
video. The stated purpose of the organiza- 
tion is to encourage business, cultural, and 
tourist relations between the two countries. 
Imports from Japan are accorded most- 
favored-nation treatment by Uruguay and 
have included construction materials and 
equipment, toys, medical supplies, and 
textiles. 

FINANCE 


It has not yet been decided how the Uru- 
guayan Government is going to finance its 
reported 170,000,000-peso deficit from 1950 
and previous years, although the matter has 
been discussed in a series of Cabinet meet- 
ings, and the President has sent a message 
to the Legislature asking for authority to 
issue 80,000,000 pesos’ worth of bonds. There 
seems to be a new caution in Government 
borrowing, and September was the first 
month in years during which the internal 
bonded debt was less than that of the pre- 
«ceding month. During the first 6 months 
of 1951 the Government’s ordinary revenue 
amounted to 202,000,000 pesos or 47,000,000 
pesos more than during the same period of 
the preceding year. 

Clearing-house activities during Septem- 
ber amounted to 511,000,000 pesos, an in- 
crease Of 6,000,000 pesos over the preceding 
month, but 9,000,000 less than September 
1950. Of the 27 member banks of the clear- 
ing house, the Bank of the Republic accounts 
for almost one-fourth of the checks handled, 
and two other banks account for another 
one-fourth. Thus, three banks handle ap- 
proximately 50 percent of the banking busi- 
ness in Montevideo. As checks are not 
generally used for retail or petty purchases, 
clearing-house activities represent only an 
indefinite part of the business transacted in 
the country. 

On September 30, 1951, the Bank of the 
Republic held $251,000,000 worth of gold, and 
the currency in circulation was approxi- 
mately the same value. The gold held was 
$5,000,000 less than in the preceding month, 
but $35,000,000 more than during the pre- 
ceding year. However, foreign exchange held 
on September 30, 1951, was $33,000,000 less 
than a year earlier —U. S. Empassy, MONTE- 
VIDEO, Nov. 20, 1951. 


Yugoslavia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
BILATERAL TRADE AGREEMENT SIGNED WITH 
DENMARK 

(See article appearing under the heading 
“Denmark.’’) 
BILATERAL FRADE AGREEMENT WITH 
FINLAND CONCLUDED 
(See Item appearing under the heading 
“Finland.”) 
TRADE PROTOCOL WITH SWEDEN SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Sweden.” ) 
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Notes on Insurance in Paraguay 


(Prepared by Insurance Staff, Office of International Trade) 





In Paraguay, the Government agency charged with supervising the insurance business 
is the Superintendencia de Bancos. Basic legislation regulating insurance companies 
was enacted in 1947. This legislation, decree-law 17840, laid down certain financial 
conditions to be met by insurance companies wishing to do business in Paraguay and 
established the existing system of governmental control. 

Insurers are required to obtain authorization of the Superintendencia de Bancos before 
commencing operations in Paraguay. Under the law, policyholders who make insurance 
contracts with insurers not so authorized may be fined or imprisoned. This restriction 
does not apply where the insurance coverage desired is not obtainable from locally 
authorized insurers: reinsurance transactions appear also to be exempt. 

Both domestic and foreign insurance companies are subject to minimum capital 
requirements. The Monetary Board of the Bank of Paraguay, by resolution No. 145 of 
1947, has fixed required minimum paid-in capital of domestic and foreign insurance 
companies as follows: Insurers transacting life insurance, 200,000 guaranies; fire, 
100,000; all other branches, 50,000. There are reserve and reserve-investment require- 
ments, including a provision that insurers set aside 10 percent of annual profits until 
reserves reach 50 percent of capital. Insurance companies are required to invest their 
capital and reserves in Paraguay Government bonds, first mortgages, real property, 
policy loans, and other approved investments; all investments are subject to approval of 
the Superintendencia as to both type of investment and amount of money invested. Policy 
forms must be approved by the Superintendencia and must be in Spanish, except for 
marine and aviation insurance policies. A premium tax is levied to help defray expenses 
of the insurance supervision office; this tax is paid monthly to the Banco del Paraguay. 
Insurance agents are regulated under the law and are required to register annually. 

As of June 30, 1950, there were reportedly three insurance companies operating 
two Paraguayan and one Argentine. These three companies had total authorized capital 
of 8,000,000 guaranies, of which 4,800,000 was paid in; their net profits for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1950, were reported to total 216,471 guaranies. 

The accompanying table sets forth direct premium income in Paraguay in the various 
branches of insurance over a 5-year period. 


Direct insurance premiums, Paraguay, 1946-50 


{In 1,000 Paraguayan guaranies] 


Branch of insurance 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 
Life ___ 78 373 367 17 151 
Fire 322 760 960 1, 595 2, 046 
Automobile 143 226 396 754 1, ORF 
Marine. 75 85 203 285 398 
Miscellaneous 10 | 14 23 29 
Total 628 1,448 | 1,940 | 2,674 3, 710 


According to estimates, more than half of annual premium income in the years 1946 
through 1950 was reinsured abroad, principally in Argentina. Losses paid in 1950 were 
reported as follows: Fire insurance, 134,954 guaranies; automobile, 256,266: marine, 
98,544; theft, 19,124; accident, 1,626. The number of insurance policies issued during 
1950 totaled 7,166, including 120 life, 3,933 fire, 2,079 automobile, 984 marine, 6 theft, 
and 44 miscellaneous. 

Life-insurance policies in force in Paraguay numbered 988 or about 1 per 1,160 
inhabitants, at the end of 1948: there were 815 life policies in force at the end of 1943. 
The total face value of all life insurance in force at the end of 1948 was 5,308,000 
guaranies. 

Compulsory social insurance was established in Paraguay by decree-law No. 17071 of 
1943. This legislation provided for setting up a system of workmen’s compensation 
insurance, nonoccupational sickness insurance, maternity insurance, and old-age insur- 
ance. Originally, coverage was restricted to providing workmen’s compensation insurance 
for low-income industrial workers and commercial employees. However, under decree 
No. 1860 of December 1, 1950, coverage was extended to include nonoccupational sickness 
and maternity insurance for all wage earners, including farm laborers and their families. 
Government employees and railroad workers are excluded from social-insurance coverage; 
railroad workers have their own retirement and pension fund. 

The social-insurance system is administered by the Paraguayan Institute of Social 
Security (Instituto de Prévisién Social), which is run by a board composed of represent- 
atives of the Government, of employers, and of insured wage earners; the Institute is 
an autonomous branch of the Government functioning through the Ministry of Public 
Health. Premiums are paid to the Institute by means of a pay-roll tax. Employers 
contribute a sum amounting to 10 percent of their total pay rolls, employees contribute 
5 percent of wages received, and the Government contributes the equivalent of 1% 
percent of the wages on which the other percentages were based; pensioners are required 
to contribute 5 percent.of their pensions. In 1949, the Institute’s revenues reportedly 
totaled 8,100,000 guaranies, compared with 6,100,000 in 1948. Operating and admin- 
istrative expenses in 1949 amounted to 4,500,000 guaranies, and investments in housing 
projects were 1,900,000. Loans to the Government (Ministry of Public Health) were 
4,700,000 guaranies as of December 31, 1949. 
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